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| Pacific Command 


ORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN has arrived in 

Delhi ; the end of the monsoons is at hand; and 
now Mr T. V. Soong, China’s Foreign Minister, has 
joined Lord Louis for consultations at his new head- 
quarters. Is it to be assumed from all this that a new 
phase will shortly open in the war against Japan? Does it 
presage a new attack on Burma? It is no secret that the 
Chinese have been pressing urgently in the last year for 
more weight and vigour behind the Allies’ Pacific cam- 
paign. How much more can be done? Mr Churchill told 
the Commons after his visit to Ottawa that the major 
part of America’s war strength is deployed in the Pacific. 
That strength is, admittedly, growing very fast; but if 
there is to be a sudden and decisive increase in Allied 
strength in the Pacific it can only come from the British 
side. The British contribution is already considerable. In 
his recent speech to the Anglo-American Press Associa- 
tion, Mr Morrison reminded the Americans that 


the British war effort in the Far East is not something 
that belongs in the future. Today, in New Guinea, which 
is for the time being the most active of all Pacific fight- 
ing fronts, Australia is supplying the greater part of the 
manpower and most of the equipment for her own 
soldiers. In the whole vast Far Eastern theatre, taking 
British, Australian and Indian troops, the Empire’s 


contribution in manpower is comparable to America’s 
own, 


Any further reinforcements from the British side would 


have to come from the fighting fronts of Europe, and 


although the opening of the Mediterranean may have 
freed a certain amount of naval tonnage for use elsewhere, 
the European war is dependent at every stage upon 
shipping. It would be folly at this crucial stage of the 
European fighting to drain away the manpower and the 
machines that are needed for the final blow, a blow which, 
once struck, will release an overwhelming concentration 
of military power—above all, air and naval power—for 
use against Japan. 

Until this overwhelming concentration of new force 
can be applied to the Pacific war, it is very doubtful 
whether the Allies can do much more than they are 
doing—which is to keep Japan’s military resources 
stretched to cracking point and to wear them down by 
a steady and sustained attack on the Japanese periphery. 
There are encouraging signs that this restrained tactic 
is having increasingly severe results for Japan. The 
evacuation of Kiska without a fight was, as Mr Churchill 
pointed out, the first sign of a new unwillingness on the 
part of the Japanese High Command to waste its 
resources. Since then, there have been other withdrawals 
in New Guinea and New Georgia. General’ Tojo’s recent 
announcement of total mobilisation in Japan was designed, 
according to German commentaries, not only to step up 
the output of Japanese war industries, but ‘also to cure 
the Japanese people of the illusion that easy victories 
in the first phase had secured them prosperity and success 
without further efforts. Japan’s present strategy in occu- 
pied territory also suggests a new desire to shepherd its 
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reserves of manpower. Gestures of political conciliation 
have been made to the Burmese, the Siamese, the 
Filipinos, and the Chinese. “Independence” has been 
solemnly given to Burma and the Philippines, Siam has 
received “four Malayan States. The French have been 
compelled to give up a number of their treaty bases and 
concessions in China, and the International Settlement at 
Shanghai have been handed over to Wang Ching-wei’s 
puppet government. The motive behind all this generosity 
is to popularise the Japanese puppet governments and to 
encourage recruitment for police and auxiliary work 
among the native -peoples. The Japanese already speak 
of Burmese and Nanking “ armies.” 

These signs of military strain in the Japanese war effort, 
compared with the blind and spendthrift complacence 
of the first year, show that the Allied tactic of “nibbling 
at the edges,” however unsensational, is having its effect. 
But the state of the war in the South Seas and the 
geographical disposition of forces show that any more 
daring strategy demands resources which cannot be 
released until Germany is defeated. General MacArthur’s 
strategy has in the past been reported to be an advance 
island by island, air base by air base, upon the Philippines. 
The capture of Munda in New Georgia and of Lae and 
Salamau in New Guinea were preparatory steps to the 
capture of Rabaul, Japan’s biggest air and sea base on 
the Australian fringe. The Americans and Australians 
are now about 400 miles from Rabaul, and it seems likely 
that a few more months of hard fighting will bring them 
to their goal. But in a recent statement General MacArthur 
repudiated the “costly method of island hopping ” and 
certainly the next step is much more difficult. Great 
distances are involved. Much heavier concentrations of 
air and sea power will be necessary. The wastage already 
inflicted on Japan’s navy and air force in the New 
Guinea fighting is already heavy, but it does not seem 
probable that the Allies have yet achieved a sufficient 
superiority in the area to launch out beyond Rabaul. 

It is, however, true that the Allies’ position in the 
South West Pacific depends upon the degree to which 
Japan’s resources‘are being wasted elsewhere. Lord Louis 
Mountbatten’s new command covers the ground over 
which two expeditions were attempted last winter— 
Brigadier Wingate’s commando expedition into Burma 
and the British advance and retreat in Arakan. Both 
expeditions illustrated the extreme difficulty of attacking 
Burma from the Indian land frontier. The defenders 
possess all the advantages in terrain and lines of com- 
munication. The alternative—an amphibious campaign 
designed to bring the Allies into central Burma by way 
of Rangoon—would demand a far higher concentration 
of air and naval force than it has so far been possible to 
achieve. The strain put on the Japanese navy has pre- 
vented it from exploiting its strong position in the Gulf 
of Bengal ; but before the Allies could attempt amphi- 
bious operations along the coasts of Burma the Japanese 
navy would have had to be driven back on Singapore, 
the Andaman Islands recaptured, and it is probable, too, 
that the building of air bases on the east coast of India 
would have to be carried much further. Amphibious 
operations demand an enormous pre¢paration in terms of 
air bases and invasion ports, quite apart from the men 
and air and sea power involved. The eastern areas in India 
were not in any way equipped to act as the base for an 
invasion, and the evidence does not suggest that the pre- 
parations have reached anywhere near their final stage. 

It follows that, for the time being, Lord Louis will 
probably not be able to do much more than intensify at 
the other extremity of the Pacific front the nibbling 
tactics of MacArthur in the south-west. It is not likely 
that this restricted strategy will draw off enough Japanese 
men, ships and aircraft to allow for sensational advances 
beyond New Guinea. And the development of more than 
a restricted strategy in Burma would be possible only if 
there were direct and serious diversions from the European 
front. The creation of the East Asian Command probably 
does not mark the beginning of a vast new offensive. It 
will entail a more vigorous prosecution of more limited 
objectives. But the grand strategy of reconquest must 
await the end of the European war. 
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There is another reason why the decisive strategy of 
the Pacific war must wait for the defeat of Germany. How 
can any final shape be given to the Pacific struggle until 
the part Russia will play in it has been established? The 
Russians, like the British, may intend to switch their 
vast war effort from West to East. If, however, they 
decide to remain neutral, the attack against Japan must 
be launched from the south and will presumably follow 
in reverse the Japanese advance of 1942, the British 
re-occupying from India and Burma the Singapore, Siam 
and Indo-China route to the Philippines, the Americans 
and Australians the Pacific island route. The reconquest 
of Indo-China and the Philippines, coupled with the 
reopening of the Burma Road, would presumably bring 
the Chinese armies back into play and make possible a 
joint action by land and sea against occupied China. 

It is, of course, impossible to write in any but the 
most general terms of these broad sweeps of strategy, 
but one thing can be said with certainty from the first. 
Whether or not Russia decides to take part in the 
Japanese struggle, the Allied operation will be a combined 
operation on a scale never before conceived or attempted. 
Even without Russia it will entail the co-operation of 
three Great Powers and of several smaller nations. It will 
entail the co-ordination of many different, widely separated 
fronts. It will entail the closest co-operation between all! 
three Services and, particularly in the relations between 
air and sea power, a radical change in the traditional 
outlook of the service leaders. General MacArthur has 
already said that communications in the South West Pacific 
are “a function of air power with naval support.” There 
are other revolutions ahead for the orthodox. It is difficult 
to imagine a situation in which more misunderstanding, 
more inter-state and inter-departmental frictions, jealou- 
sies and recriminations would be. possible. At present, the 
framework of the Commands is not likely to diminish the 
possibilities of conflict. There is an India Command. There 
is an East Asian Command. The relations between these 
two Commands are not yet clear. Is Lord Louis Mount- 
batten’s Command to include a separate air and naval 
Command ? If, not, what will be his relations with the 
air and naval officers under the India Command? Is he 
to control the ferry service, largely operated by Americans, 
between India and Chungking ? Then there is a China 
Command. And in the south-west, there is MacArthur’s 
Command. Unless there’ is some rationalisation of this 
plethora of separate Commands and some ‘very clear 
principles of integration of their various activities, such 
as have been achieved in the Mediterranean theatre, there 
may well be chaos when the time comes to swing every 
front forward into violent action. As long as all the fronts 
are relatively static, it is easy to define and fix spheres 
of influence which do not overlap. But the dynamic 
period will come. Even now, General MacArthur has 
raised a minor political storm in America by announcing 
after Lord Louis’s appointment that he was ready “to 
serve in any subordinate capacity” and Mr Curtin has 
intervened to say that the South West Pacific Command 
is not in any way subordinate to Lord Louis. If this 
can happen in. these static days, what will happen when 
an Allied advance fuses and confuses all the fighting 
fronts? 

While the war. in Europe draws to a close, the Allies 
have in the Far East a blessed period of relative quict 
in which to concert their preparations for the grea‘ 
attack. Their first need is a United Nations Pacific Genera! 
Staff equipped with a planning staff which will consider 
the total strategy not in terms of this or that nation or 
this or that service or this or that front, but in terms 
of the maximum contribution each man, plane and shir 
can make to the common strategy. The Pacific Command 
is like a great orchestra of highly temperamental musi- 
cians. Without a skilled conductor in the shape of a 
Central Staff and a central plan, the most appalling dis- 
harmony will result. But once such a central authority 
has been established, the subordinate problem of over- 
lapping commands and rival strategies will fall into place. 
The enforced lull of this winter can be turned into a 
guarantee of final speed if the organisational lesson is 
learnt and the right military structure created now. 
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Coal Comfort 


OD from the machine as ever, the Prime Minister 

came down to the House, on the second day of 

this week’s coal debate, to silence the critics ; and by one 

of the deftest political performances of his career he 

got his way. But the coal problem was still unsolved when 
ne sat down. 

Nationalisation, Mr Churchill said, is politically impos- 
sible without a mandate from the electors. It is also tech- 
nically impossible to nationalise the mines in time to meet 
war needs for coal. It has not been proved that national- 
isation would necessarily do what is wanted, that is, raise 
che efficiency of the industry to the maximum. Nor, 
indeed, has ‘anyone openly asked for it. The obvious 
answer to Mr Churchill’s statement was “ Nobody asked 
you to, sir, she said.” 

In a sense, the Prime Minister’s decision to rest his 
case mainly on the rejection of nationalisation was just 
as political an act as a demand for immediate nationali- 
sation would be. The problem is a technical one. More 
coal must be got from the mines, perhaps as much as 
15-20 per cent more every week, to supply military as 
well as home requirements. The Government certainly 
has no mandate for the nationalisation of the coal in- 
dustry; but ever since the Coal Mines Act of 1930 every 
Government has had a mandate for its rationalisation. If 
under the blanket of nationalisation, Mr Churchill in- 
tended to rule out a more radical scheme of reorganisa- 
tion than has yet been tried, he was using a political 
argument to evade a pressing technical issue. 

The Prime Minister did give assurances. The crisis in 
coal. production is not, in his view, so serious as the 
figures and forecasts have suggested: if the domestic 
consumer is as sparing in his use of coal as he was last 
winter, the operational control instituted last year by the 
Government’s White Paper plan, together with the 
recruitment of forced labour as well as volunteers, should 
see the country through. As Mr Grenfell pointed out, there 
is no published evidence to back this confidence: the 
regular labour force is dwindling and ageing, and the 
trend of output in the next twelve months, if there is rio 
radical change in organisation and methods, will be down- 
ward, even with the aid of pressed men—while demand, 
with incalculable military calls added, will be upward. 
The Prime Minister promised to consider changes, short 
of fundamental alterations in the structure of the industry, 
in the White Paper programme of control ; but, like 
Major Lloyd George, he believes that it has worked 
catisfactorily—on the somewhat naive ground that no 
owner or manager has orposed its operation. 

The Prime Minister’s guarantees to the miners were 
frank and friendly. Government control of mining oper- 
ations, as it now exists, and the national regulation of 


wages will continue through and after the war, until a 
General Election can decide between nationalisation and 
the alternatives. Rightly, he rebuked those who claim 
that the shortfall in coal output is due, to any appreciable 
extent, to wilful absenteeism or strikes. While he soothed 


the owners’ ceaseless and distracting fears of national-" 


isation, he refused their plea for the restoration in the 
pits of the big stick, privately wielded ; indeed, he pro- 
bably gave too little support to the campaign of the 
miners’ leaders against irresponsible elements. But the 
problem of getting more coal had only a small place in 
this very understanding section of his . “Blood, 
tears, toil and sweat,” “Back to the job” and “No 
political controversy” are hallmarks of a statesman’s 
oratory; they do not add up to a coal policy. It is because 
the political approach is out of order, because the coal 
problem is national and technical, not sectional and 
political, because, as one Member said in the debate, the 
past of the industry cannot be dissociated from its present 
and its future, that the Government was in duty bound 
to offer more towards a solution than cautionary words, 
warm-hearted assurances and, meanwhile, an extension of 
conscription to coalmining. 

More coal is urgently needed. This means more workers 
and more coal per worker. Voluntary recruitment has 
entirely failed; the inducements offered have proved wholly 
inadequate, and men have preferred “ the battlefields to 
the pits.” The Government has decided on a compulsory 
call-up for coalmining as for the Services, a last resort 
which, for all its difficulties, it can claim has become 
inevitable. There is to be a further comb-out of former 
miners from the Army, but not of operational units ; 
earlier comb-outs yielded only small results. To provide 
an additional financial incentive to miners, the recom- 
mendation of the Greene Committee, published last week- 
end, that the basis of the bonus scheme should become 
the pit, instead of the district, is to be adopted, which 
should have been done from the outset. Major Lloyd 
George gave no evidence one way or another about how 
control has in fact worked in terms of coal gained. 

The coal problem will never be solved by tinkering, 
either now or after the war. Past omissions and failures 
may make drastic ad hoc expedients necessary now ; but 
the problem can only be solved in the context of a long- 
term policy to raise the industry’s efficiency by the right 
methods and incentives. It is, of course, a familiar poli- 
tician’s trick to excuse himself from taking thought 
for the morrow by stressing the need of to-day; 
and to go on doing this, year after year, without even being 
aware of any inconsistency. A long-term policy of 
reorganisation will not bear immediate fruit, any more 
than it would have done if it had been introduced a 
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year ago, as it should have been. But if one had been 
introduced in 1941 there would have been more coal in 
1942, and if one had been introduced in 1942 there would 
have been more coal this winter. Unless one is intro- 
duced now there will not be enough coal next year. 
Temporary expedients, such as those proposed by Major 
Lloyd George, must be tried now for this winter ; but 
they are assets that will waste with tragic swiftness, except 
as part of a positive programme to raise productivity. 

What is needed, what has been needed for a generation, 
is the technical reorganisation of coalmining, an industry 
which was by-passed by the Industrial Revolution. In the 
United States, a smaller number of miners produce more 
than twice as much coal as in Great Britain ; in 1937, 
for example, some 600,000 miners produced 500 million 
tons, whereas in Great Britain, despite the pre-war speed- 
ing-up in the process of mechanisation, some 700,000 
miners produce at the annual rate of less than-200 million 
tons. Experts explain this very large difference in terms 
of geology, and there is no doubt that the different 
technical conditions of the American coalfields account 
for much of the difference in output per head ; but they 
do not account for anything like all the difference. In the 
past the United States has got cheap coal by mechanisa- 
tion, while Britain has got it by paying low wages—and in 
the last pre-war decade by fixing its own prices to con- 
sumers statutorily. This is not to accuse mine owners of 
flagrant exploitation ; during the whole of the inter-war 
period there were more miners than mining jobs ; and 
wages, raised during the war to the union’s satisfaction, 
then reflected the industry’s overblown state. But it 
would be unrealistic to absolve them completely. The 
Coal Mines Act of 1930 provided for the concentration 
of production by financial amalgamation ; the Coal Mines 
Reorganisation Commission set up under the Act had to 
report the industry’s unwillingness to carry out this 
policy. 

The question is no longer whether technical reorganisa- 
tion should be enforced, but how it should be enforced. 
Obviously the coalfield, not the pit, should be the techni- 
cal unit. There is a choice between two solutions. One 
is the compulsory amalgamation of the financial interests 
in each of the coalfields ; the other is the compulsory 
buying-out of the mine-owners by the state. Half-way 
measures have been a failure. Last year’s coal plan osten- 
sibly provided for “ full control over the operation of all 
coal mines” for the duration of the war. In practice it is 
little but a superstructure. There is a Controller-General, 
assisted by regional controllers, paid by the Government 
and with “ full authority.” But the managers of individual 
collieries, the technicians of the industry, are still the 
servants of collieries; and the plan has not produced 
the coal. What is the next step ? The argument for pre- 
ferring the amalgamation of private ownerships to state 
purchase is that this solution would retain private enter- 
prise and initiative as the main incentive, while there 
is no evidence that state ownership would do better than 
state “control.” But what guarantee is there, after the 
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experience of the ’thirties, that the owners would really 
seek and secure maximum technical efficiency ? 
The Mineworkers’ Federation has said 


the responses that are required by the nation from the 
men cannot be forthcoming unless the workmen can be 
assured that the benefits of these responses do not accrue 


to the colliery companies. 


This is political bargaining, and the miners have no right 
whatsoever to point a pistol at the nation’s head. But 
“handsome is as handsome does” applies even to mine- 
owners. The miners’ distrust, as Major Lloyd George dis- 
covered in going “around the coalfields,” is deep-rooted 
and a fact of industrial life. 

Quite apart from politics, and purely on the technical 
grounds of productivity and the nation’s coal supplies, 
state purchase must eventually be given serious considera- 
tion. But this is now ruled out; and financial pooling, sub- 
ject to price control by the Government to safeguard the 
interests of the consumer, should probably be given a 
limited trial first in any case. A permanent increase in 
efficiency, by whatever means, must be secured. It is in 
this light that the present scheme of control should be 
radically re-examined as a matter of urgency. If produc- 
tivity increases it will be possible to raise wages to a higher 
level and to improve conditions. Few men will choose 
coalmining unless the industry can offer more attrac- 
tive conditions. The lesson has been driven home 
hard by the small number of persons of military age 
choosing -work in the pits, by the unwillingness of miners 
to encourage their boys to go into the mines, by the 
outcry over Mr Bevin’s suggestion to draft young boys 
into the mines, over the recent decision on juvenile wages 
and over the inadequacy of workmen’s compensation in 
an industry where workers are worn out at an early age 
and the rate of accidents is grievously high. 

Technical reorganisation would not solve this winter’s 
coal problem. But it is inevitable, for efficiency’s sake 
alone, and its introduction now would lay the foundations 
for an improvement next year ; by enlisting goodwill and 
attracting more voluntary recruits, it would make a 
modest contribution even during the next few months. 
The limited comb-out of miners from the Army will 
produce only meagre results. The conscription of men for 
the mines, the consequence of previous impolicy, is 
at best a very regrettable necessity. Existing miners must 
be induced and helped to produce more coal. Before they 
can make additonal physical effort they should be given 
more food and, particularly, more meat ; and they are 
entitled to special reward for special exertions. The mine- 
owners still object to the pit bonus scheme because it 
would lead “to pressure towards a movement 
of labour to the more successful pits.” Such a movement 
is precisely what is needed, because the more successful 
pits will generally be the most productive pits. But these 
palliatives, necessary though they are, offer no solution of 
the coal problem. Output may be aided for a few months ; 
but the real issues have once more been shirked. 





What Kind of Agricultural Policy ? 


N article in last week’s Economist suggested that 
the right agricultural policy for this country, after 
abnormal war and post-war conditions have gone, should 
be designed to ensure the minimum production of the 
traditional arable crops required for the efficient manage- 
ment of the land and the maximum production of the 
nutritional foods required for national health. The oppo- 
site policy of maintaining as large as possible an acreage 
under the plough was rejected as uneconomic, over- 
expensive and unnecessary even for defence reasons. By 
what instruments of policy can the programme of agri- 
cultural production that is desirable in the national 
interest be carried into effect? 
The possible alternatives are well known, and have 





been much debated. Broadly, they are three: comtrol of 
imports by tariffs, bulk purchases or a system of quotas ; 
the stimulation of either production or consumption, or 
both, by subsidies ; and the guarantee of prices in order 
to maintain output. In general terms, the test should 
be, first, whether the methods chosen restrict or expand 
the total supply of food available to consumers from all 
sources, at prices which they can pay; and, secondly, 
whether the supply available is of the kind of foodstuffs 
that consumers want and need. In the context of agri- 
cultural policy alone, there is no case at all either for 
restricting the total supply of food er for limiting con- 
sumption ‘by maintaining prices higher than efficient 
production requires. 
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It 1s possible that, even in the brave new post-war 
world, exchange and trade difficulties may require, at 
any particular date, that imports from certain countries 
should not be allowed to increase ; but this will be at 
best a necessary evil, and should affect foodstuffs and 
essential raw materials last of all. There are, in addition, 
as will be suggested later in this article, technical reasons 
of agricultural practice why the production of limited 
quantities of certain commodities, in themselves un- 
economic by comparison with overseas supplies, should 
be protected ; but the right method here, too, is not to 
shut off imports, but openly to subsidise home output 
up to, and not beyond, the level required. The remedy 
for apparent over-production or under-consumption is 
mot restriction—that is, under-supply—but the maxi- 
mising of effective demand by the maintenance of 
national full employment and the redistribution of 
national income by social security and other measures. 

Many of the recent plans put forward by various bodies 
for the reconstruction of agriculture have leaned, not 
unexpectedly, towards the control of imports. The 
National Farmers’ Union, naturally in view of its pro- 
gramme for large-scale British production in all branches 
of agriculture (which was summarised in last week’s 
article), asks for the continuance of state purchases of 
overseas foodstuffs by a Ministry of Food “for the pur- 
pose of regulating post-war supplies,” a view shared by 
the Conservative Party’s report on agricultural policy ; 
and there is little doubt that “regulation” in this con- 
text implies restriction. The Government will be expected 
to restrict its imports from overseas in the interests of 
home producers and, as the Conservative report suggests, 
to pay differential prices in their favour if it also 
purchases home produce. 

Import boards and state trading have been, and still 
are, advocated as a method of obtaining bulk supplies of 
foodstuffs at cheap prices for popular consumption ; and, 
after the experience of wartime, there are obvious benefits 
to be obtained in this way. But the use of state trading 
on protective and restrictive lines would carry with it all 
the disadvantages, national and international, of the 
quantitative regulation of imports, which, before the war, 
was a more serious menace than tariffs to world trade. 
It would invite retaliation against British imports, and 
gain no agreement abroad. The only right purpose of 
State purchase is to purchase. , 


The Role of Subsidies 


Agriculturalists view direct subsidies with disfavour 
because they regard them as carrying some sort of stigma 
which, for some reason, does not attach to state pur- 
chase, quotas and tariffs—and as less permanent. The 
citizen and taxpayer, on the other hand, will prefer 
them wherever it can be proved that public aid is neces- 
sary ; he can see how much money is being spent on 
assistance to agriculture, and what for. This is the view 
of the recent Liberal Party report. British agriculture 
may reach a high level of efficiency—the wartime record 
is in many ways encouraging—and still require a perma- 
nent measure of strictly limited assistance, for purely 
technical reasons, to certain of its branches. This country 
is likely to remain largely a country of mixed farming, 
which precludes specialisation beyond a point. No 
matter how efficient home farming may become, climatic 
and economic conditions will result in some of the pro- 
ducts it cannot dispense with being more cheaply 
produced in some other country. 

This means that, in respect of these products, special 
assistance will be required by home producers—though, 
it should be very strongly emphasised, only to the extent 
needed to maintain the minimum output dictated by the 
minimum requirements of good husbandry. If the aim 
1s tO maintain a minimum acreage under the plough, 
the frank, fair and effective way of achieving it is by an 
acreage subsidy—and there is no technical reason why 
the total tillage area should be more than 10-15 
per cent larger than before the war, despite the NFU 
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demand for an increase of 60 per cent. If the aim is to 
maintain a minimum output of particular crops, again 
for technical reasons, the proper method is a subsidy 
per unit produced up to a rigid maximum, devised in 
such a way as to encourage efficiency while stimulating 
production. And the amount of these subsidies which 
may be required to maintain the industry’s capital, so 
to speak—to make possible a minimum, and strictly 
limited, output of certain products in order to keep 
Britain’s mixed farming in good trim—will be much 


‘reduced if certain steps are taken by the Government to 


lower farm costs still further by the spread of mechanisa- 
tion, the provision of cheap electricity and the cheapen- 
ing of seeds, phosphatic manures and lime. 

Much more important is the kind of policy required 
to maximise the output of the kind of products, the 
pretective foods, on which British agriculture, for social 
and economic as well as technical reasons, should con- 
centrate. The market for, say, bread and, perhaps, pota- 
toes had probably reached its jimit in this country before 
the war. The market for meat had considerable room 
for expansion, provided no barriers were imposed for the 
protection of home produce, already protected naturally 
by quality and freshness. The market for milk, eggs, 
vegetables and fruit was limited only by the purchasing 
power of the people. Social security, freedom from want 
and full employment, successfully carried out as state 
policies, can make this potential demand effective. In 
Northern Ireland during the war, where the National 
Milk Scheme to provide cheap or free milk to certain 
classes of consumers has not been accompanied, as in 
Britain, by shortage of overall supplies and rationing, sales 
of milk for human consumption have risen by about 
60 per cent. Never again should any section of agricul- 
tural policy be based upon the sort of restriction which, 
before the war, reduced the total supply of bacon avail- 
able to consumers from 14,000,c00 hundredweights a 
year to a quota of 10,670,000 hundredweights—simply 
in order to raise prices to a level at which home pro- 
ducers could supply a substantially increased share of 
the market. 

The keynote of agricultural policy should thus be 
expansion—in the right direction ; and the direction will 
be set by a marriage between agriculture and nutrition. 
Can British agriculture expand its production of pro- 
tective foods after the war at prices which will enable 
potential demand to become effective? There is no reason 
why not. During the war, expansion of the ploughed area 
has brought much marginal land into cultivation ; and 
prices have had to be advanced sharply to do this, while 
in the case of milk, egg and meat production, the absence 
of imported feeding-stuffs has pushed up costs. After 
the war, in the case of milk, eggs and pork, renewed 
imports of feeding-stuffs, enabling more balanced rations 
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to be provided, will rapidly bring an improvement in 
yields. There is great scope for an improvement in the 


yield of milk and eggs as a result of improved breeding ; 
and, especially, there are large economies to be made by 
effective marketing arrangements to reduce costs of dis- 
tribution to a minimum. 


Guaranteed Prices 


The interest of the consumer is in a low price, low 
enough for him to pay, but not too low to put efficient 
producers out of business. The interest of the producer 
is in a steady price, low enough to maximise his market, 
but not too low to cover the cost of efficient production. 
There is general agreement about the need for some 
system of guaranteed prices, in both the international 
and national spheres, to prevent the damaging effects of 
the fluctuations to which the prices of primary produce 
have been prone. The main problem, for instance, in 
regard to milk, meat, poultry products and vegetables 
in this country after the war will be the provision of 
satisfactory marketing organisations ; and there is a con- 
siderable measure of agreement that these organisations 
should not be controlled, as too often in the past, by 
producers. . 

Nationally, as internationally, the principle of guaran- 
teed prices over a period should be applied. This was 
recognised by the Hot Springs Food Conference. But 


HE much-tried citizen and taxpayer now has, added 

to his wartime preoccupations and problems, the 
spectacle of Ministers of the Crown accusing one another 
of the most frightful malpractices. Both Mr Ernest Brown, 
that stalwart vocalist of Liberalism, 1931 vintage, and 
Captain Harold Balfour, a junior but not a Young Con- 
servative, have given public vent to the displeasure 
caused them by Mr Morrison’s persistent speeches on 
the necessary réle of the state in the direction of post- 
war Britain. British birthrights, they say, are being sold 
over Britons’ heads for a mess of pottage. Mr Brown, 
Captain Balfour and the millionaire press, with charac- 
teristic insight, have promptly identified Mr Morrison’s 
Controllers with that dreadful and doleful apparition, 
the Bureaucrat, the sub-fusc suited horror who entered 
modern history in the pages of the Daily Mail and the 
Daily Express twenty-five years ago as Dilly or Dally. 

This is all very terrifying. After four years and a bit 
of war, the citizen and taxpayer is more than a little 
tired of restrictions. Very humanly, he wants to cultivate 
his garden, without digging for anybody’s victory except 
his own. He wants to believe that ali his journeys 
are necessary; and he wants to find his wife and 
daughters, however “ mobile,” at home when he returns 
from his very non-essential work. He is, as Mr Morrison’s 
critics say, a whole-hearted believer in personal freedom. 
So, he pricks up his ears when the booming tones of Mr 
Brown or the manly accents of Captain Balfour sound 
the alarm. This, of course, is the idea. Advertising men 
know that the object of sure-fire publicity is to make a 
man feel, not think. Thus, politicians and press men, 
all apparently quite independent of one another, keep 
popping up all over the place to make the citizen and 
taxpayer believe that a Great Conspiracy is afoot to 
take away everything that he thinks he has been 
fighting for. 

Mr Morrison’s chief crime is the fact that he will point 
out that this has happened before—twenty-five years 
ago. Then, there were all kinds of plans, some of them 
very practical and constructive ; but the Browns and the 
Balfours and the Beaverbrooks and the Northcliffes had 
their way. The citizen and taxpayer in 1918, just as 
fed up as now with wartime constraint, danger, bore- 
dom and hard labour, eagerly welcomed the Messiahs 
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the aim should be simply to smooth out fluctuations, 
not to raise prices above the level of efficient production 
or to maintain high-cost producers in operation. In this 
country, pre-war marketing boards should be reconsti- 
tuted to provide a much greater degree of public con- 
troi, and should have as an essential part of their func- 
tion the improvement of methods of production and dis- 
tribution, as well as the provision of markets at prices 
remunerative to efficient producers. To give the maxi- 
mum of security to producers, they should enter into 
long-term contracts. If producers are to be protected 
against widely fluctuating prices, marketing boards will 
have to underwrite prices for periods in advance, and 
will require Government advances to cover short-term 
losses. In the long run, however, they should not run at 
a loss. Their policy is to operate on a commercial basis 
over the long term, but to serve as a buffer against short- 
term price fluctuations, and to even out prices smoothly 
and gradually. 

Thus there is room in the right kind of agricultural 
policy for all three expedients—state purchase, subsi- 
dies and price guarantees. But the motive is more 
important than the method. If restriction and not expan- 
sion is the rule, if the farmer’s interest and not the 
people’s food is the object, any instrument will turn in 
the hand, and do great harm. As part of a programme to 
give work and health to all, agricultural policy can do a 
crowning work. 





of the New Freedom, the Good Old Days, Mark Two. 
By a coincidence which may not be strange, he was 
supported in this by less disinterested parties, busi- 
ness men and industrialists and financiers, who thought, 
with some lack of foresight as it proved, that they could 
best maximise the rewards of their “ services” by being 
left alone. What happened was that the baby, a promis- 
ing infant as human creations go, was thrown out with 
the bath-water. The rebuilding of Britain was done, in a 
flourish of freedom and independence, without. any plan 
or priorities. And, instead of Utopia, the result was just 
anarchy—much eventual progress, it is true, in both pro- 
duction and trade, but lop-sided, unsightly progress, 
marked by chronic mass unemployment, hideously con- 
gested towns, inefficient manufacture, lost markets, 
shoddy schooling, inequality of opportunity, embittered 
politics, little leaders, and then the whole thing over 
again—depression, economic nationalism, the armaments 
race and war. 

This is what Mr Morrison, when he argues the need 
for planning, control, direction and guidance in economic 
and social affairs, has in mind. The trouble is that he, 
too, has more than a touch of the professional publicist 
about him. He always sets out in his speeches to appeal 
to reason, to get people to think about monopoly, what 
it does and what it should not do, or about full pros- 
perity, what will help and what will hinder it. But he, 
too, has the emotive method ; he wants people to feel 
badly about monopolists and trade associations and finan- 
cial interests and the rest ; all his life, as a pioneering 
Socialist, he has had to make people’s flesh creep. He 
mentions the need for private enterprise ; he is much 
too sensible a man, and much too much of an indivi- 
vidualist himself, not to know that there will still be a 
tremendous range of activities for private enterprise in 
the best-ordered state ; but he never gives anyone the 
sense that he really believes in it. 

All this talk about Control with a capital C, and Inde- 
pendence with a capital I, whether it comes from the 
Left or Right, almost certainly does much more harm 
than good. It is not in itself a bad thing that the 
party debate should be restarting. It is absolutely 
true, as Mr Morrison himself said almost exactly 
that necessary 


a year ago, “a political truce is 
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in this war.” But, it is also true, as he said then, 
that the political truce has got serious disadvan- 
tages: “in eliminating political controversy you go a 
long way to eliminating energetic political thinking.” 
On the other hand, there is no sense at all, and a good 
deal of nonsense, in reviving political: discussion between 
the members of different parties without making quite 
sure that the only reason for doing so is to revive real 
political energy. Judged by his Commons speech on Wed- 
nesday the Prime Minister regards with horror the return 
of party politics during the war—and with marked equa- 
nimity its return after the war. He is right to condemn 
the reappearance of mere controversy, but quite wrong, in 
the cause of British democracy, to include in his con- 
demnation the revival of constructive political discussion 
on party lines. So long as Tories and Socialists simply 
splash dirty bath water at each other, it is not 
party but faction that is being brought to life 
again. The public is being urged by these diversions not 
to think about what it wants and how to get it, but to 
identify this or that group in British politics as big bad 
wolves. And the zoological approach to reconstruction, 
whether the animals involved be the bureaucratic ass or 
the sinister Socialist serpent or the capitalist vampire or 
the brave and independent British lion or the efficient 
and docile citizen ox, gets no one any further forward 
than a fifth-rate fairy-story in a twopenny box of 
remainders. 

When Sir William Beveridge broadcast on the unem- 
ployment problem on ‘Monday evening, his remarks 
were prefaced by recorded quotations of soldiers and 
working men saying what they want when the war is 
over ; mainly their desires added up to the claim for an 
assured job. More questions might have added one or two 
other equally modest aspirations, security for wife and 
family, a decent house to live in, a chance for the children 
to get on, holidays, self-respect and some status in society, 
however humble. Captain Balfour and the Right Wing 
cartoonists, who are having a field day about the terrors 
of officialdom, suggest that these citizens and taxpayers, 
these soldiers and munition workers, can best get what 
they want if they are left to get it for themselves. 
Actually, of course, they know very well that this is not 
so. “What is the Government going to do about it this 
time?” they ask. The real duty of politicians and leader 
writers is to answer this question, and no other. The 
reason why political parties are an essential element in 
free government is that they provide the means by which 
the real and distinct issues of policy and social organisa- 
tion can be stated practically for popular decision. If, 
instead, they grind axes, draw caricatures, appeal to 
emotions instead of to commonsense, rouse the rabble 
instead of instructing the public, then party can become 
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Two Voices 


In what must be taken to be an officially inspired 
article, Pravda has stated that the purpose of the forthcom- 
ing Conference in Moscow must be chiefly military, a dis- 
cussion of ways and means to bring the war in Europe to 
2 rapid conclusion. The Conference will not concern itself, 
the article continues, with broader political and economic 
questions. Least of all wili it touch frontier disputes. 


Everyone ought to know that the borders of the Soviet 
Union can no more be a question for discussion than can 
the frontiers of the United States or the status of California. 

If this is indeed Moscow’s official voice; it contradicts every- 
thing that the Russians have said in recent weeks on the 
subject of the Mediterranean Commission. The contrast 
between the two attitudes is discussed at greater length on 
page 526. Here it can be said only that War and the Work- 
ing Classes has strongly attacked the idea that the scope of 
the “ Mediterranean ” Commission is limited to the Mediter- 
ranean. It claims that the whole sweep of military and 
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faction of the worst possible kind, a mere manoeuvring 
of individuals and groups with stakes in the present or 
future order of society. And perhaps the most serious 
danger of this kind of development is that it will wholly 
discredit the party system and the British press, at a time 
when honest party politics and press freedom were never 
more needed. 

Last week, a selection of Conservatives, ranging from 
Sir Herbert Williams to Lord Salisbury, complained that 
too many important posts in the Government were in 
the hands of irresponsible men of the Left, including, it 
would seem, Sir John Anderson, Lord Woolton and Lord 
Leathers. From the other. side has come the parallel com- 
plaint that the present military and expedient policy of 
the Foreign and War Offices in Europe is too much 
directed by men of the Right, a suggestion which, judged 
by the facts, the only test, is considerably more substan- 
tial. What both Conservatives and Labour critics fail 
entirely to do in this arid discussion of the balance of 
party power, is to state explicitly what policies they wish 
to see applied—which is all that matters to the citizen 
and taxpayer. The Conservative Party as a whole has no 
home policy; the Labour Party, apart from familiar 
appeals to almost completely negative slogans, has no 
foreign policy. 

There are signs of grace. Mr Morrison himself, 
although he is obviously inhibited by his sense of office 
from going very far beyond generalities, has nevertheless 
gone further than any other Minister in making plain 
and practical what the real choices are over a wide range 
of social and economic topics. In the Conservative Party, 
as always, there is an active group of progressive and 
practical Members of Parliament—tolerated but not 
favoured by party organisers and leaders—who are busy 
trying to translate the aspirations of the people, as they 
see them, into practical proposals. The recent report of 
a Conservative committee on demobilisation and a new 
pamphlet called “ Forward—By the Right ”—a charac- 
teristic method of British progress—are examples of the 
vigour and zeal of these Tory reformers. But, in -the 
main, the swelling chorus is one of cat-calls. Perhaps little 
else could be expected from machine-made parties in a 
senile Parliament. But Parliament is greater by far than 
its Members, the party system than the particular parties 
which constitute it at any particular moment. There is a . 
deepset and heartfelt desire among the people for leader- 
ship, not for the orders and instructions that only war 
makes tolerable, nor for the raucous shouts of a Fuehrer 
or the sleight of pen of the cynical journalist, but for 
genuine guidance, in concrete, tangible terms, on the pos- 
sibilities of a decent, full and fair life after the war, and 
on the price that they must pay for it in the restraint of a 
freedom that, without it, is in any case only nominal. 


THE WEEK 


political problems raised by the defeat of the enemy in 
Europe shou'd come within its province and, accordingly, 
a Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs has, in the person of 
M. Vyshynsky, been appointed as Soviet delegate, and has 
already arrived in Algiers with a very large staff. Now 
if the voice of Pravda and the voice of War and the Work- 
ing Classes are both the voice of the Russian Government, 
the Russians are in fact claiming that, while every war and 
post-war problem will be discussed in Algiers—or London— 
none of the very similar problems will be discussed in 
Moscow. This cbviously is a division of function which 
neither Britain nor the United States could accept. Either 
the Allies are going to discuss all the problems raised by 
their alliance and co-operate fully and confidently on them. 
Or they are not going to discuss anything at all with any suc- 
cess. If Britain and America are intransigent about Russia’s 
request to extend the scope of the Mediterranean Commis- 
sion, or if Russia is intransigent about defining the scope of 
the Moscow Conference, both the Commission and the Con- 
ference will almost certainly fail. 
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Co-Belligerent Italy 


The Badoglio Government has declared war on 
Germany, and the Allies have accordingly granted Italy the 
status of co-belligerent. This concession in no way alters 
the terms of the armistice, nor does it prejudge the extent 
to which Italy will achieve “self-redemption” simply by 
adhering to the Allied cause. Italy does not become an 
Ally. Old claims, old misdeeds and old injustices still stand. 
The test now is, on the one hand, how far Marshal Badoglio 
can in reality associate the Italian peopie with his decision 
and with his Government, at present wholly out of harmony 
with the popular will; and, on the other, the degree of 
active participation given by the Italians in the fight. Nothing 
in the present situation suggests that very much help will, 
in fact, be forthcoming. Every report and every. observer 
from Italy confirm the fact that the Italian attitude towards 
the struggle, apart from militant political activities in some 
towns, is one of supreme apathy. This springs in part, as did 
French apathy in 1940, from indifference to the issues in- 
volved in an unwanted war. But it springs, too, from famine 
conditions. In many districts the people are so weak and 
listless that they hardly help each other, quite apart from 
giving any assistance to the armies of occupation. Both 
the Germans and the Allies are hampered by this back- 
ground of non-co-operation. Kesselring appears: to have 
given up his attempts to mobilise labour and has tried to 
get round the difficulty by allowing men to volunteer for 
Italian firms which, in their turn, have contracts with the 
Todt Orxganisation. Apathy, too, is shaping the prob- 
lem of getting men back to the colours. In the struggle 
between Ricci with his purified Militia and Graziani, 
with his restored army, it looks as though Graziani has 
come out on top, for although it has been announced that 
“the Army will be reorganised round the militia,” it has 
been made clear that the men will be called up in the 
normal way and will be in no sense Fascist enthusiasts, 
or even Fascist volunteers—for there are none. The Badoglio 
Government faces the same difficulties. Bari Radio re- 
cently broadcast its first military decree. A number of 
offences are brought under courts-martial, some with the 
death penalty attached. Among the offences are, signifi- 
cantly, desertion, cowardice before the enemy and refusal 
to obey orders. In the main, it is a decree of compulsory 
mobilisation. Men who left their units after September 
8th and do not join up again as soon as their district has 
been occupied by the Allies, will be treated as deserters. 
The military value of all this is extremely doubtful. 
Badoglio’s reasons are obvious enough. The larger the con- 
‘ tribution made by Italy to an Allied victory, the greater the 
chances of Italy keeping some remnants of its earlier posses- 
sions. But the Italian people care nothing for the Dode- 
canese or for Zara, or for the Italian Empire in Africa. 
They simply do not want to fight. 


* * 


The Great Surprise 


The resumption of the Soviet offensive after the short 
“Jull” in the first days af October may be described in the 
history of this war, so full of surprises, as one of its most 
decisive and unexpected turns. The Germans pinned many 
hopes on the lull ; and military commentators all over the 
world had taken for granted an interval in the fighting of 
some duration, when the Russians announced the capture 
of Nevel in the north and advances from three consolidated 
bridgeheads on the Dnieper. The drive to Nevel portends 
the unhinging of the entire German defence system on the 
northern sector; further advances there may force the 
Germans to start a large-scale retreat from the Leningrad 
province. The consolidation of the Dnieper  bridge- 
heads creates multiple threats to the Germans on the 
middle and lower reaches of the river. Kiev can now be 
enveloped by pincer movements from north and south. 
This will take some time, since the exploitation of a spring- 
board established across a wide river is the most critical 
stage of such an operation. But the fall of Kiev—like that 
of Gomel—can hardly be delayed for long ; and the capture 
of the Ukrainian capital is likely to be followed by a tremen- 
dous acceleration in the tempo of the Russian advance. As 
an administrative and transport centre, Kiev stands to the 
western Ukraine in the same relation as Kharkov stands to 
the Ukraine east of the Dnieper. The moral effect of a 
recapture of Kiev needs no stressing ; it would be the climax 
of the battle for the Ukraine. The Kremenchug bridgehead, 
further to the south, is a threat to the German rear inside 
the Dnieper bend. The stubborn and costly German defence 
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along the Zaporozhe-Melitopol line has now turned out to 
have been a futile military effort. The line has been 
breached frontally; and it is threatened by an outflanking 
move from Kremenchug. These are the littering 
prizes now within the reach of the Russian High Com- 
mand, Prospects for the third winter campaign are almost 
unlimited ; and against this background a recent statement 
in the Bolshevik, organ of the Political Bureau, about “ the 
liberation of all Soviet territories in 1943” deserves atten- 
tion, even if the view is taken that the actual process of 
liberation may not be concluded until the early months 
of next year. 


* * * 


The Portuguese Concession 


British ships and aircraft can now use the Azores as a 
base for their ceaseless harrying of the German U-boats. 
After making this announcement to the Commons, and 
recalling ancient treaties back to Edward III, Mr Churchill 
gave no answer to the suggestion that the example of 
England’s oldest ally should be brought to the notice of 
England’s oldest plantation, Ireland. This concession from 
Portugal will undoubtedly make the work of the Navy and 
the Air Force far surer and safer, especially the work of the 
latter against new attempts from the air. But, since the 
U-boat menace may well have passed its peak, the import- 
ance of the Portuguese concession lies at least as much in 
the light it throws on the general political and strategic 
issues of the war as in its immediate military value. Like 
the Italian collapse, it is a sure sign that the peoples of 
Europe see the writing on the wall and know that the days 
of Hitler’s empire are numbered. None of the nations which 
has so far avoided war wants to be drawn into the conflict 
at this stage. But they are now ready, by “all means short 
of war,” to speed the Allied victory, and in doing so to 
secure a measure of Allied goodwill. The sympathy of 
Portugal has never been in doubt. Dr Salazar has on many 
occasions reaffirmed his country’s 600-year alliance with 
Britain, and since the maintenance of Portuguese trade and 
the Portuguese empire has long depended on the pacific 
power of the British Navy, all Portugal’s real interests were 
already engaged on the Allied side. As long as Germany 
was undisputed master of the Continent, however, any 
departure from strict neutrality could have been used as an 
excuse to bring Portugal into the war ; and the Portuguese, 
like all other unattacked neutrals, great and small, were not 
prepared to take the risk. The fact that the risk can now be 
taken shows the extent to which the German grip has 
relaxed. The Portuguese are still neutral, of course, and can 
possibly claim that their gesture, which is designed to pro- 
tect the safety of shipping in the Atlantic, is not an un- 
neutral act. The weakness of Germany will be gauged by 
the naiure of its reaction. In the Italian crisis, the Nazis’ 


counter-measures were rapid and effective, but in the Iberian . 


Peninsula the opportunities for action are more remote and 
precarious. To strike at Portugal would mean an extension 
of German military commitments into new fields and 4a 
new strain upon its depleted manpower. It is certain, too, 
that the Spaniards would not co-operate in anv German 
venture. There is the possibility that the Portuguese 
themselves have further measures in view. The largest army 
manceuvres in the country’s history are taking -place, and 
for months past the fighting effectiveness of the country has 
been steadily and quietly increased. Posters have recently 
appeared on Lisbon walls warning the people that it may 
be necessary to fight; and, even if the Portuguese do not 
intend any intervention in the European war, there is the 
Pacific war and the problem of Timor. At the time of the 
Allies’ weakness in 1942, the Portuguese were compelled to 
accept the Japanese occupation of Timor with only a pro- 
test. There have been signs recently of a more intransigent 
temper, and talk of sending Portuguese divisions to join in 
the Allied fight. Portuguese intervention in the Pacific war 
is probably certain sooner or later, but it could be accom- 
plished with less risk if Germany’s defeat had already been 
secured. 


A New Phase? 


No one, friend or foe, now doubts the quantity of 
Allied might ; the enemy’s hopeless inferiority in weight ha» 
become too apparent. Some have doubted, friends as well 
as foes, whether the quality of the Allies’ thought and action 
is equal to their material power. A contrast has sometimes 
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been drawn between the swift imaginative thrusts of the 
Germans, when they were top dog, and the more pon- 
derous reliance of the Allies on weight of numbers. Several 
episodes have lately done something to dispel these doubts. 
The occupation of the Azores, with the full consent of 
Portugal, and without any routine flapdoodle about saving 
the islands from an imminent enemy descent, far excels by 
its ease and friendliness the clumsier, bloodier occupations 
carried out by the Nazis even in their prime ; the pooling 
of bases against the common enemy, which has been held 
up by so many inhibitions in the past, is carried an impor- 
tant step forward. At sea and in the air, a fresh forward 
policy can be glimpsed. The remarkable trip of midget sub- 
marines 50 miles into Norwegian fiords to wound and fix 
the battleship “Tirpitz ”; the Home Fleet’s dash in strength 
to cripple a convoy, by air attack, off the Norwegian coast ; 
the bombing of more German warships and naval installa- 
tions in far-off Gdynia ; and the destruction of a vital Ger- 
man aircraft assembly plant thought safe in the east—all 
these are signs that the rapier may be coming into its own 
beside the bludgeon. 


* * * 


Talking on Air 


With promptness and energy all his own, Lord Beaver- 
brook has conjured an Imperial Conference on civil aviation 
almost out of thin air. He is to be warmly congratulated on 
his un-Ministerial celerity. Talks with representatives of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India 
have ended. Observers from Newfoundland, Southern 
Rhodesia and Burma have been sitting in; while Mr 
Churchill has said that the British delegation included a 
representative of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
Prime Minister did not call this a Conference ; the pro- 
ceedings were preliminary and exploratory ; obviously, none 
of the distant Governments could be bound by anything in 
the nature of decisions at this hastily gathered meeting. The 
real Conference has still to be arranged—with similar speed 
it may be hoped. But any dress rehearsal produced by Lord 
Beaverbrook inevitably tends, if only because of his great 
zeal and determination, to take on the character of the actual 
stage performance ; and it is very important to know from 
the outset what the script should and should not include. 
There is every reason, technical, political, and international, 
for a-regional agreement on the principles of post-war avia- 
tion policy between the world-scattered parts of the Empire. 
There is none at all for the making of prior commitments 
which may impede inter-regional arrangements with the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The fundamental ques- 
tion, whether the British Commonwealth is to be a unit or 
a series of separate units for the purposes of President Roose- 
velt’s “freedom of the air,” with national lines reserved for 
national operators, will have to be decided in Canberra, 
Ottawa and Washington, not merely in London. 


* * * 


Uthwatt Dismembered ? 


Mr W. S. Morrison, Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, gave cold comfort in his advance hints last week 
of the Government’s decisions on the various proposals 
made by the Uthwatt Committee for the control of land- 
use in planning. He promised no action at all. He did 
promise that the terms in which the Government is pre- 
pared to accept two of the Uthwatt proposals would be 
announced shortly. These proposals had already been 
accepted many months ago, as far back as the time of Lord 
Reith, much the most positive and practical Minister yet 
associated with physical planning: local authorities, we are 
told again, will be given power to purchase all the land in 
reconstruction areas for redevelopment; land values, it is 
repeated—with the same iteration as the small boy who 
cried “ Wolf, wolf,” to his own ultimate detriment—will be 
fixed at the level of March, 1939. Meanwhile, speculation in 
land proceeds without much apparent fear of words becom- 
ing deeds. Meanwhile, too, the inter-related Uthwatt pro- 
posals for the purchase of development rights in rural areas 


and for a levy on betterment values stay in cold storage, and . 


have presumably been frozen to death. The Government 
has a blanket answer to the criticisms inevitably invited by 
this almost incredible record. These are, Ministers say, one 
after another, very difficult matters, very complicated and 
very technical. The fact that they are also very important, 
indeed crucial, slips from the official mind ; nothing is done ; 
no alternatives are suggested ; and the certainty that this 
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will lead, first, to chaotic and costly rebuilding, and, 
secondly, to the most powerful campaign for land nationali- 
sation that this country has ever known, is entirely forgotten. 


x * x 


The Machinery of Government 


The greatest disappointment when Parliament met this 
week was the absence of any statement about the functions’ 
of Ministers in the reshuffled Cabinet. It almost seems, 
despite the many optimistic forecasts made, that the recent 
changes were not changes at all—except in faces and names. 
Probably the greatest single factor in delaying decisions 
about reconstruction to stopping-point is the absence of 
any clear-cut authority for reconstruction in the Govern- 
ment hierarchy. The ball can be, indeed must be, deftly 
tossed from Sir William Jowitt to the chairman of the 
Home .Policy Committee, now presumably Mr Attlee, on 
to the Minister of Town and Country Planning, and back 
again to Sir William Jowitt. Inevitably, it falls to the ground 
and rolls under the furniture. The real reason for this some- 
what ham-handed game is the fact that none of the players 
has been authorised to hold the ball when it is thrown to 
him, and the Prime Minister has too many other games to 
play to make this one his affair, Inveterately optimistic, 
after disappointments, many people had hoped that some- 
thing was going to be done about this; that the functions 
of government were going at last to be straightened out and 
grouped under individual Cabinet Ministers with power to 
act and decide. They had hoped that, parallel to the Home 
Policy Committee of the Cabinet, there might be a Recon- 
struction Committee, with a member of the War Cabinet 
in charge, not only to correlate all reconstruction work, but 
to fuse it into a single positive whole. It would be wrong to 
call Mr Churchill’s Government a one-man Government. 
Few Prime Ministers have left their subordinates so much 
alone. Unfortunately, without authority, they can only work 
on and on, as no doubt they do, with nothing really achieved. 
And now the Prime Minister has told the Commons, in the 
coal debate, that this is the deliberate purpose of Coalition 
Government—the maximum of work with the minimum of 
decisions, which are by and large improper. 


* * * 


Nazi Crisis 


It is a Nazi habit to announce a crisis only after it 
has been mastered. The meeting of party leaders called on 
October 6th at Hitler’s headquarters marked the end, 
according to the official Nazi view, of a prolonged period 
of internal instability and the restoration of “order and 
discipline.” The crisis sprang in the first place, of course, 
from the steady deterioration in Germany’s military posi- 
tion. The fear and dissatisfaction aroused by the bombing 
and by the Eastern retreat were brought to a head by the 
fall of Mussolini. This event provided a focus for the 
previous discontent. Lively political interest was aroused 
by the fact that a dictatorial regime could be overthrown 
with so little trouble. This type of interest struck at the very 
roots of party authority. It canalised war discontent; it 
directed it against the regime and suggested that, after all, 
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an end of the regime and an end of the war were not 
impossible. The fact that release in Italy came through a 
‘General was one of the most disturbing factors. For a 
short time the German people saw the faint possibility of 
an alternative to the party, whereas hitherto the greatest 
discouragement to all unrest was the fact that in the 
“monolithic state” there were no alternatives. The Nazi 
Party reacted vigorously. Himmler was put in charge of all 
- home affairs, and Goebbels embarked on a high-powered 
propaganda campaign to kill “defeatism” and bludgeon 
the people back into the requisite degree of apathy. The 
two sides of the campaign were not separate. Himmler 
punished the offences against morale which Goebbels 
announced, and Goebbels gave due publicity to the punish- 
ments inflicted by Himmler. In the course of September, 
Goebbels published his Thirty Articles of War for the 
German People—a series of regulations or decrees, all carry- 
ing with them severe penalties—“ Do not listen to enemy 
propaganda,” “ Always think of Germany’s struggle for 
existence,” “Do not spread rumours,” “ Have faith in Ger- 
many’s final victory,” and so forth. At the same time, much 
more publicity was given to executions for defeatism. 


* * * 


Confidence Restored ? 


The holding of the October Party Conference sug- 
gests that the Nazis believe they have surmounted this crisis 
of confidence. One after another, the party leaders got up 
to tell the assembly that all was well on their section of 
the home front. Himmler is reported to have said that 
“there is no defeatism on the home front. Individual cases 
are ruthlessly exterminated.” Dr Ley promised that emer- 
gency houses were on the way for bombed-out people ; 
Speer guaranteed that the output of weapons would actually 
be increased by his new methods of mass production ; 
General Milch promised more activity from the Luftwaffe, 
Admiral Doenitz from the U-boats ; the Chief of the SA, 
Schepman, got up to praise the fighting spirit of the SA. 
The Conference was crowned by a speech from Hitler, who 


no longer speaks in public. In this case, it is just as well, . 


for the Fuehrer seemed to be using the notes drawn up by 
Goebbels for his Harvest Festival address. Hitler spoke of 
the decisive importance of morale and of the réle of the 
Nazi Party as the supreme embodiment of the nation’s will 
to victory. An atmosphere of renewed confidence pervaded 
the meeting. For the time being, the rifts have been closed 
and the dangerous thoughts of the people driven under- 
ground. The Conference was almost a demonstration that 
the Nazi Party cannot be set aside as the Fascist Party 
was, that, on the contrary, “In deinem Lager ist Oester- 
reich ”—in their midst is the true Germany. Doubtless the 
restoration of a Fascist regime in Italy and the re-emergence 
of Mussolini helped Dr Goebbels considerably, for it 
showed that, after all, it was not so easy to get rid of the 
party. But the restoration of “stability” springs more 
directly from the vigour of the Nazis’ own counter- 
measures. Unhappily for them, it is a very temporary 
stability and can be overturned again by fresh military 
disasters. 


* * * 


Clothes Snatchers 


For a hundred years Tories have been catching Whigs 
bathing and have been using their clothes for their own 
political practices. This, in a single simile, is the story of 
British government. It is the reason why the Conservatives 
can claim, with much justification, that the majority of 
reforms in the past century have been carried out by them ; 
it is also the reason why the pace of progress is seldom, if 
ever, as quick or as timely as the nation’s full needs require. 
The Conservative Party is the most catholic and adaptable 
of political organisations, and invariably keeps within its 
ranks, somewhat removed from the seat of power, a group 
of earnest and active reformers, crying the name of Disraeli, 
Randolph Churchill, Joseph Chamberlain or Viscount 
Hinchingbrooke as the case may be. These are the clothes- 


snatchers in training. It was the Prime Minister’s father: 


who first stated frankly the policy of paying ransom in the 
shape of political concessions in order to keep power. The 
present-day Tory outriders are hard at work; and their 
work is distinctly good. Too much attention perhaps was 
paid last week, in discussions of the Conservative Com- 
mittee’s report on demobilisation, to the proposal to release 
men and women from war service by means of a “ points ” 
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scheme. The report was much more than that: it was a 
practical, comprehensive and simply stated analysis of all, 
or nearly all, the actual problems that will arise in demobi- 
lising members of the Services, including civil defence, civil 
servants and even factory workers ; and in finding a place 
for them in peace-time woik. Training, rehabilitation and 
resettlement, necessarily dealt with very curtly, were as 
important a part of the report as demobilisation itself. 


«x * x 


** Forward—By the Right ’”’ 


The same practicality is shown by the report of 
Viscount Hinchingbrooke’s Tory Reform Committee on 
what they think Tory reforms should be: “Forward—By 
the Right.” The members of this Committee have a clear 
picture of the relations they seek between the individual and 
the state, between the parts of the Empire and between 
nations ; they express their politics in terms of the rights 
and duties that every man and every nation owes to the 
larger society. They are convinced of the need for social 
and national security as the first charge upon resources and 
organisation ; and they are insistent that the basis of all 
political activity at home and abroad must oe an expanding 
economy. Their views, only very briefly stated, on full 
employment, the future of exports, national planning, public 
control and the use of land are instances of their “ practical 
approach.” They reject the-notion that the Conservative 
Party is “ merely a convenient organisation for exposing the 
fallacies of Socialism”; and they believe that 

if there is a broadening field for state ownership of certain 
monopolies and state direction of the main lines of production 
policy, there is equally the need to revive at the earliest 
moment a widespread, healthy and vigorous private enter- 
prise. 
They obviously agree with Mr Morrison’s recent advice, to 
Labour Party members, to say always what they mean to 
do, and not simply what they hope to get or what other 
people should not be allowed to do. The garments of the 
Whigs are already almost within their grasp. 


* * * 
Domestic Service 


The storm over the registration of the older women 
has subsided, but there are still minor disturbances 
threatening the Ministry of Labour’s hitherto smooth 
passage in the mobilisation of woman power. It was 
reported last week that employment exchanges in Lewes 
were directing working-class wives into private domestic 
service in big houses to take the place of servants who had 
been called up. This allegation is Labour’s comeback to 
the Conservative protest at the registration of non-working- 
class housewives in their late forties. But the Ministry of 
Labour has denied the story. “Compulsory directions to 
private domestic work of this kind are never issued.” 
Women available for part-time work in areas where there 
is no local war work are asked whether they would be 
willing to help in household work in someone else’s house, 
and the women concerned at Lewes had all expressed 
willingness to do so—some of them had been doing the 
jobs for months. There was perhaps a shade too much 
horror in the Ministry’s denial that people are ever directed 
to domestic work. Many householders, after all, have been 
compelled to take in unwanted guests, whether evacuees 
or war workers, which often means that, in effect, they are 
compelled to give them domestic service. Is there any 
reason why a woman of any social status should not similarly 
be compelled to give a few hours’ help a day to a house- 
hold which is struggling to cope with the sick, the aged 
or the young? Such work, like nursing, is best done volun- 
tarily rather ‘than under compulsion, but this is no reason 
why it should not be considered urgent and necessary. If 
the Ministry of Labour is averse to directing women into 
other people’s homes—to work—it should provide a more 
satisfactory voluntary scheme than it has so far done, par- 


ticularly for households where there are young children — 


and babies. 
* * * 
As Others See Us 


The British people will be surprised, edified and per- 
haps rather amused to hear that the American Senators 
have returned from their world-wide tour of the battle- 
fronts impressed by the single-mindedness, skill and 
“teamwork” with which British officials, far and near, 
from Whitehall to the vast far-flung outposts of Empire, 
pursue a consequent, detailed and thoroughly digested plan 
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of action for forwarding British interests. This is not the 
picture to which the British public are accustomed. They 
believe that large areas in the Empire were acquired through 
absence of mind. They know—to their bitter cost—that 
muddling through on the comfortable margin provided by 
sea-power was their Governments’ grand strategy up to 
and indeed well into this war. They look in vain for any 
clear signs of an emerging British foreign policy, capable 
of fulfilling the demands made by the revolutionary changes 
of this century. Even when, as usual by happy chance, some 
new instrument of a progressive foreign policy is set up— 
for example, the Middle East Supply Centre—they find that 
few Officials are interested in its potentialities, and that, far 


from working as a team, the various Government depart- — 


ments concerned with the Centre at the London end have 
evolved no common machinery for exploiting the oppor- 
tunities it offers. And, far from the Government fighting 
tooth and nail for British interests, many people in Britain 
have criticised it for showing an almost maladive tendency 
to bow to the wishes and projects of the Russian or the 
American Governments. Perhaps the British are wrong. 
Perhaps there is a vast British plan and a vast machine to 
implement it. All they say is that they see no evidence of 
either. Strangely enough, what they sometimes think they see 
is far-sighted planning, not always perhaps by the American 
Administration, but by powerful American private interests. 
It is a national belief in Britain that wherever you go in 
the British Empire you will find an American engineer 
building an air base with one hand and nailing down a 
concession on the other. In some places, the entire ground 
staff at the military aerodrome is rumoured to be Pan- 
American Airways in heavy disguise. Now some of the 
Senators are adding to the British myth by sug- 
gesting that the bases “acquired with so much sacri- 
fice” on British and other territory abroad should be 
retained after the war. The British shake their heads. 
“ Smart chaps, these Americans. And to think they planned 
it from the start.” Can it be, perhaps, that neither nation is 
as Machiavellian as the other believes? 


x * x 


The Balkan Scene 


The relatively slow tempo of the Allied advance in 
Italy seems to have given the Germans much desired oppor- 
tunity and time for strengthening their position in the 
Balkans. Though the military and political odds are, on the 
whole, heavily against them, they still tackle their tasks with 
energy and thoroughness. They have, first of all, made it 
clear that they do not intend to retire from the Balkan 
coasts to the Danubian plain in case of an Allied invasion. 
The occupation of Cos is pointed to as an illustration of 
the German resolve to defend the coastline everywhere in 
the Balkans. The visit of the German Minister of Com- 
munications, Dorpmiiller, was presumably connected with 
the adaptation of transport to new defence needs. At the 
same time, not insignificant successes have been scored in 
the fighting against partisans on the Dalmatian coast. All this 
has temporarily restored some of the German prestige in 
the Balkans and some of the fear they used to inspire. The 
risks connected with premature “jumping from the train ” 
(Dr Goebbels’s bon mot) have visibly gone up. The cauldron 
has not stopped boiling. Guerilla activities seem to have 
assumed an altogether spontaneous character. While the 
partisans have been forced to evacuate some of their strong 
points on the Dalmatian coast, they have intensified raids on 
islands in the Adriatic as well as on towns in Croatia, 
Slovenia and Istria. It would, however, be premature to 
regard ‘those penetrations as anything more than forays, 
which cause a great drain on enemy resources, but cannot 
result in any solid occupation of territory. So far the 
fighting has been done by the partisans of the 
People’s Army of Liberation, and not by the forces of 
General Mikhailovitch. General Mikhailovitch himself has 
stated that, in agreement with the Allied Command, he still 
keeps his forces back in readiness for an Allied invasion. It 
may well be that conditions in Serbia, the terrain of General 
Mikhailovitch’s command, still justify the tactics of caution ; 
but this is no longer as certain as it was some time ago. 


Shorter Notes 


In opening the debate on the Wage Earners’ Tax Bill 
on Thursday, Sir John Anderson pointed out that, if opinion 
favoured it, he was ready to extend the application of the 
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“ pay-as-you-earn ” scheme to lower salaried employees. 
This is the merest common sense ; there would still be a 
justifiable sense of injustice at the higher levels of income, 
but in the present unreformed tax system, the application 
of “ pay-as-you-earn ” above, say, £420 or even considerably 
higher, desirable’ though it undoubtedly is, would be fraught 
with great administrative difficulties, because of multiple 
sources of income. 


x 


The vital statistics of the nation continue to be good. 
Live births in the second quarter of this year totalled 
180,691, which gives a crude birth-rate per 1,000 of the 
population of 17.5, against 16.2 in the second quarter of last 
year, and an average of 15.7 for the June quarter of the 
five years prior to 1942. The infant mortality rate, at 46 per 
1,000 live births, was the lowest ever recorded for this 
quarter, being nine below the average of the ten preceding 
second quarters. The death rate of 11.0 per 1,000 compares 
with an average of 12 for the same quarters during the five 
years prior to 1942. But an ominous sign for the future of 
the birth-rate is that fewer marriages took place. The total 
of 82,120 was 19,334 lower than the average for the same 
quarter during 1937-41; and it has yet to be determined 
whether the increase in the crude birth-rate in recent months 
marks a change in the long-term population trend, or 
whether it merely reflects the big increase in the number 
of marriages immediately preceding the war and after it 
had been declared. 


* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939 :— 











Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941.......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942...:....... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
1943 :—- 
VANUAEY so. .5 oso <c 328 507 835 
February .......... 252 347 599 
i rr 293 439 732 
Cab ehsedeeses 172 205 377 
TWN conc igIoais osteo 584 733 1,317 
RMRING oo... oedersienersicin's 201 284 485 
NON cies crenata: ccsin'clarsce 167 210 377 
Serre er 108 164 272 
September ......... 5 ll 16 
Totals to date.... 49,970 59,390 109,360 


Last month’s casualty total was the lowest since May, 
1940. Of those killed, 2 were men, I was a woman, and 2 
were children under 16. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


. 


Priorities in Labour 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


September 20th 


A FEW weeks ago a 225-pound man was drafted. His 
comment was: 

bottom of the manpower barrel. 
they’ve come for the barrel.” 

Until this fall, the manpower claims of industry, agricul- 
ture, extraction and the Services have been asserted in antici- 
pation of shortage, on the grim assumption that only the 
Services could be sure of getting all they wanted. But by 
means of deferments in agriculture, extension of hours from 
40 to 48 a week in sixty odd industrial centres, absorption 
of unemployed, use of school-age youth through the 
summer, and recruitment of women, it has until now been 
possible to avoid the situation where labour supply comes 
to determine the order in which war goods shall be pro- 
duced, or even that some shall not be produced at all. 

From now on, the story will be different. Unemployment 
is down to about 1,000,000, close to the limit of employ- 
ability. Schools have reopened. While the* passing of the 
peak in construction of camps, airfields, quartermaster 
depots in this country has made available a certain number 
of building trades workers, of whom many are well adapted 
to employment in shipyards and elsewhere, overall produc- 
tion for the war programme is not scheduled to reach a 
plateau for some months to come, and inductions into the 
armed Forces are continuing; schedules for the fiscal year 
1943-44 envisaged an addition of some 4,000,000 persons 
to the armed Forces and munitions industries before next 
July. Yet the estimated civilian labour force for August, 
1943, was 54.9 million, compared with 55.5 million in July 
and 56.2 million in August, 1942 ; and only 10,000 of the 
600,000 drop between July and August was in agriculture. 
Since the late spring, the monthly reports of the chairman 
of the War Production Board have shown that the per- 
centage increases in production anticipated for the latter 
half of 1943 have not been building up—in aircraft particu- 
larly ; this has been closely related to manpower. 

Various methods of meeting the situation are finding 
advocates. For a considerable period there has been talk of a 
National Service Act—the Wadsworth-Austin Bill is a 
specific result of this discussion. There is considerable feel- 
ing, however, that an overall approach through national 
legislation would have its drawbacks. 


Now it looks as though 


Local Supply and Replenishment 


The case for local treatment of the problem is built up 
from a number of angles. First, a War Manpower Commis- 
sion survey of areas where labour shortage is acute, where 
there is labour stringency or will be in six months, where 
stringency is expected after six months, and where no fore- 
seeable shortage is in sight shows that practically all states, 
except the Pacific Coast, contain areas falling in each of 
these categories. With that exception, therefore, the problem 
appears to be one of location rather than quantity of per- 
sonnel—towns like Scranton and Berwick in Pennsylvania 
have empty houses and unemployed workers, while the 
Philadelphia area has both housing and hiring problems of 
an acute order. 

One view of the matter insists that if the housing problem 
were solved the hiring problem would be on the way to a 
solution—people are reluctant to move to areas where 
shelter, transportation, day care of children, service facili- 
ties generally, are rare to non-existent. Moreover, they con- 
tend, if progress were made on this line people would not 
only come to be hired, but would stay hired after they get 
there. With labour turnover as high as 100 per cent per year 
in some plants, and with absenteeism also cutting an impos- 
ing figure, investigation of local causes of this situation 
might add manpower without adding more people. 

A second approach concentrates on management con- 
ditions in the plants. Much war production has been under- 


“JT heard they were scraping the © 


taken on a cost-plus basis; padded payrolls have therefore 
been no deterrent to keep firms from hoarding labour. 
Consequently, distribution of workers according to actual 
need might discover considerable additional manpower in a 
given locality. 

Then there are wage differentials. The fact that average 
hour earnings for all manufacturing at 94.4 cents contrast 
with 53.4 cents for laundries, 54.3 cents for general mer- 
chandising, 66.7 cents for retail food, has served to draw 
workers into the munitions industries. Over the country, 
this doubtless means a shift from less to more essential work, 
but in the congested munitions areas service industries are a 
necessary adjunct to war factories if absenteeism is to be cut. 
Moreover, within the war industries variations exist between 
plant and plant whose historical basis bears little relation to 
the relative importance of what is being made. Most graphic 
of these is the differential between pay at the Kaiser ship- 
yard and the Boeing aircraft factory in Seattle. The two 
establishments are separated by only the width of a street— 
but their hourly rates differ by a broad margin. 


A Labour Budget 


The Baruch Report on West Coast Aircraft Manpower, 
dated August 19th, proposes use of a local approach in 
applying priorities to labour supply. Its labour budget plan 
would put labour on the list of considerations to be taken 
into special account, on an area basis, by the War Manpower 
Commission, the War Production Board and the Services, 
2 planning armament schedules. Basic principles of the 
plan are: 


_ 1. A recognition that the problem is a local one and essen- 
tially not one that can be handled on a national basis. 

2. On the labour supply side of the budget, a system of 
priorities rating the comparative labour needs of all employers 
in each. critical labour community. 

3. To operate these priorities, in each community a Labour 
Priorities Committee on which all Government agencies con- 
cerned sit. i 

4. The community itself should name the chairman of its 
Priorities Committee, a strong citizen who has won public 
confidence and whom both management and labour trust. 

5. On the basis of the priorities laid down, the War Man- 
power Commission should direct the flow of labour to those 
plants whose products are most essential and whose labour 
needs are greatest, and in such a way as to stimulate the use 
of women workers ; curtail the use of labour in activities least 
essential to the war ; end hoarding of labour ; make for more 
effective utilisation of labour in plants, and as a guide to 
draft deferments so that war production is not jeopardised by 
disruptive drawing of workers into the Army. 

6. Employers retain the right to do their own hiring, but 
“they must hire workers from the pool, referred to them by 
the War Manpower Commission on the basis of priorities. 

7. Prompt action by the Priorities Committee, under the 
leadership of the community chairman, on all local problems 
affecting manpower, such as housing, transportation, the 
erection of day care shelters. 

_ 8. On the production side of the budget, prompt determina- 
tion by the War Production Board and other procurement 
agencies of the priority for war of all products made in these 
areas. 

9. A review of all production programmes on the West 
Coast and, where necessary, the shifting of contracts to bring 
production needs into balance with labour. 

10. The curtailment of less essential activities. 

_ I1. A constant review of all new contracts involving any 
increase in employment in the area before they are let, as to 
whether labour is available. If labour is not, the contract 
should not be approved unless the procurement agencies can 
curtail other production demands proportionately so that the 
labour budget is kept in balance. 


At the same time that available labour is budgeted and 
allocated, efforts to increase the total number of workers 
will go on, with particular emphasis on further employment 
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of women. In August, 1940, there were 10.8 million women 
employed in a total of 47.7 million employed persons ; in 
August, 1943, there were 16.9 million women in a total of 
53.9 million employed persons. The extent to which they 
were employed in manufacturing industries related to the 
war is shown by the table below: 


WoMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Proportion 
Industry of Women - 
Employed 
« May, May, 
1940 1943 
Total, all Industries below 14-6 27-2 
MIEN sors oes hace piso meas is harenel siedetoreresoieie 1-2 1-7 
Contract construction ........... cee eeeeeee 2:3 36 
| IIIA. < 0.0:0.00:0040s 00 vee rveesescce 16-0 28 -4 
Ordnance and accessories ..............+. 16 -3 26 -2 
See ars le iproie ois. picicistale i6ie:s:sie ne 5qre:0:6 - 10-1 17 6 
Ammunition, except for small arms....... 26 -6 34 -2 
re TNR Teials S eieretsleisie s ielste-are 6 5-0 12-0 
I i nbvcnnsccdes es aneetesnesecees 15-7 18 -2 
Small arms ammunition .................4. 37-1 46 -0 
Firearms (calibre -60 and under) ........... 15-3 33 °3 
Food and kindred products .............4.. 21 -4 33-9 
Textile-mill products..............eeeeees 44 -6 48 -7 
Apparel, and other finished products made 
from fabrics and similar materials........ 69 -9 77-2 
RUDDER PROGUCES 6 oo. on 5 os esc se cceg ec ccecs 26 -9 39-3 
Leather and leather products.............+. 40-1 48 -2 
Iron and steel and their products........... 78. 15-4 
Aincratt amd Harts ... .. ... ..0.2 ses eccesceves 10-5 52-8 
Ship and boat building and repairing........ - 24 9°5 
Electrical equipment for industrial use ...... 24 -4 38 -5 
Communication equipment & related products 40-1 58 -0 
Machinery (except electrical) ............... 9-4 19 -3 
Scientific instruments .............. 000 eeee 25 -7 43 -3 


Expansion of the number of women employed, by firms 
where such employment is practicable, is likely to be a 
condition of such firms being allotted more labour under 
the priorities system. This undoubtedly means considerable 
adaptation of present working hours to the needs of workers 
who run a home as well as hold a factory job. 





American Notes 


The Five Senators 


The main, and unexceptionable, theme of the five 
globe-trotting Senators, now back at home, is the urgent 
need for a strong, clear, national policy for the United 
States in its dealings with other nations. It is their con- 
tention that the failure to develop and act on such a policy 
hampers American representatives abroad and gives other 
nations an unfair advantage in consolidating their political 
and economic interests. They protest, moreover, with an 
air of injured innocence, that their criticisms of foreign 
countries, especially Britain, are in reality not aimed at 
those countries at all, but at the Administration for not 
defending American rights more realistically and ruth- 
lessly. Unfortunately, it is by no means certain that this 
is the main impression left on a public which has been 
bombarded by illustrations of British guile and is dis- 
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tressed by a picture of Uncle Sam—the eternal sucker— 
being outsmarted all over the world. Part of the confusion 
is due to the difficulty of sorting out what the Senators 
said from what they are willing to be quoted as saying, and 
from what some of their colleagues and the isolationist 
press have made of their conclusions. The ten-point sum- 
mary on which all five were agreed is a modest and 
restrained document, largely concerned with matters of 
domestic interest such as information policy. But many 
of the other accusations bandied about are based on wildly 
inaccurate information, have not been checked with the 
facts, or have never been thought through to their logical 
conclusion. President Roosevelt was able to scotch a few 
with ease at his press conference this week. The deepest 
impression, however, appears to have been made by two 
matters which the President has not yet taken up: the 
allegations of misuse by the British of Lend-Lease supplies, 
and of the efficient and single-minded way in which other 
countries, notably Britain, are pursuing their own national 
interests. There has been an immediate demand for an 
investigation of Lend-Lease to discover whether the 
United States is receiving full credit for the- supplies it 
sends abroad and to assure an adequate material return. 
Such an investigation would take place under the worst 
possible auspices, and probably before a packed jury. The 
result will -be the heightening of Senate temperature - 
when the post-war policy resolution is debated. Renewed 
suspicion of America’s Allies, combined with the feeling 
that the Administration is being outwitted on the diplo- 
matic front, cannot fail to produce a weaker resolution, or 
one more hedged about by conditions, than would otherwise 
have emerged. The five Senators profess their sincere belief 
in increased participation in world affairs, but the effect 
of their reports is to stimulate a concept of participation 
along nationalistic, rather than international, lines. This 
new nationalism is sometimes called Imperialism for 
Defence. Carried to extremes, it is well characterised by 
Ham Fish’s mischievous suggestion: “Let’s win the war 
and then fight it-out with our Allies.” 

* 


* * 








‘Government by Allegation 


Many commentators have found much to be regretted 
in the incident of the five Senators. Perhaps the most un- 
fortunate aspect of the whole affair was its pseudo-secrecy 
which gained a brighter limelight for the actors, appar- 
ently.suppressed nothing of any sensational nature, and yet 
left the public with the feeling that no doubt even more 
horrid revelations were made in the closed session than 
ever found their way into the press. The Herald-Tribune 
points out that this is final proof of the impossibility of 
the detailed conduct of foreign relations by a deliberative 
assembhy. The “ political tinge” which the Tribune finds 
inescapable was certainly very evident. Although super- 
ficially bi-partisan, the senatorial trippers contained one 
Democrat, Chandler, who is the mouthpiece of the Pacific 
First group, and thus anti-Administration ; and it also con- 
tained Senator Lodge, Republican, whose isolationist ante- 
cedents are well known. Neither of these has wasted his 
heaven-sent opportunity of attacking the Administration’s 
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conduct of the war, hitherto its relatively strong point. The 
apt phrase “government by allegation” was coined by 
Walter Lippmann to characterise a tendency which he fears 
may be fatal in view of the extraordinarily complicated 
and extensive relations between Britain and the United 
States. Admitting that frictions are inevitable, he suggests 
that a suitable substitute for “ ex parte statements like those 
of the Senators ” would be the creation of a mixed judicial 
commission to sift complaints and insinuations in an orderly 
and responsible fashion. Mr Lippmann is certainly 
right in anticipating further tensions, particularly in view 
of the heightened political tension this year in the United 
States and the strengthening determination of the Senate 
to take a more active part in foreign relations, One ad- 
vantage of a judicial commission over such replies as 
those of Mr Roosevelt at his conference would be to take 
the answers out of domestic politics to some extent. But 
it is as well not to- be too optimistic. The most judicial 
denial, belated as it must be, can never entirely catch up 
with the original insinuation. The freedom of Senators to 
speak first and think later may well be a price of American 
collaboration. 





* * * 





Political Warfare 


Three proposals now before Congress, carrying the 
President’s recommendation, will, if passed, make historic 
changes in American policy toward the Chinese and toward 
two American possessions, the Philippines and Puerto Rico. 
To some extent the changes are of policy, and less so of 
practice ; their importance is largely in the field of political 
warfare. The repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Laws, which 
have prohibited the entry of Orientals except for students 
and traders, would, by putting the Chinese on the same 
basis as other nationals, only admit about 100 a year, beside 
granting citizenship to Chinese residents, but in President 
Roosevelt’s words it would 

correct a historic mistake and silence the distorted propaganda 
of the Japanese. . . . Action by Congress-now will be an 
earnest of our purpose to apply the good neighbour policy to 
our relations with other peoples. 
The President’s proposal to Congress to authorise him to 
advance the date of Philippine independence—at present 
fixed at July 4, 1946—as the war permits would accomplish 
the same end of rewarding a friend and depriving the 
Japanese of a propaganda weapon. There <re complications, 
however, of two kinds. There is, first, the question of assur- 


Trans-Jordan’s Economy 


.[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


September 15th 


ON the face of it, Trans-Jordan is now an independent 
country with all the paraphernalia of sovereignty. It has 
its Own army and customs barriers, a Legislative Council, 
and, since a recent date, its own diplomatic representatives 
abroad. It has been recognised by the mandatory power 
and by all the neighbouring states, and even the initial 
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ing Philippine independence in a secure Pacific. Mr Roose- 
velt has therefore also asked authority to take steps to 
provide for the “mutual protection of the islands and the 
United States and the future maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific.” There is also the thornier question of Philippine 
livelihood. The islands have in the past been developed to 
depend upon the American market ; and the shadier side of 
some of the agitation for Philippine independence has been 
the desire of domestic producers—notably the beet-sugar 
farmers—to shut out Philippine products. It has looked, in 
the past, as though independence and starvation might go 
hand in hand. Congress is now asked to 

make provisions for determining adjustments in the law to 

assist in making the Philippines economically secure. 
It remains to be seen what inroads Filipino gallantry has 
made on the domestic sugar bloc. The third recommenda- 
tion comes in the form of a report favouring self-government 
for Puerto Rico. This follows a report from Governor Tug- 
well that the United States was in danger of “ suppressing 
an angry people” and keeping them “in humiliating 
suspense.” 


* * * 






Shipping and Strategy 


Estimates of a total shipping tonnage of over 50 million 
tons available to the United Nations have been submitted in 
a report by the Senate Committee on War Mobilisation. 
Pointing out that there has been a “windfall” of three 
million tons, owing to the drop in submarine sinkings and 
increased output, the report states that with the most effi- 
cient use of ships the despatch abroad of an American army 
Of 5,000,000 can be achieved six months ahead of schedule 
and a decisive blow struck in Europe this year. In order to 
make the best possible use of every cubic foot of shipping 
space, the report urges that cargoes must be allocated more 
efficiently, and the system of dividing responsibility not only 
between nations, but between domestic agencies such as the 
American Army, Navy and War Shipping Administration, 
should be superseded by an inter-Allied shipping strategy 
board. One of the most useful aspects of the report is its 
insistence on the fact that shipping can be employed three 
times more efficiently in the shorter distances of the Atlantic 
than in the Pacific. There is a vast armada available, but 
while it is sufficient for mounting several limited offensives 
in one theatre, it will not stretch to more than one front. It 
is healthy to have these truths re-affirmed. 









tension between the local population and the foreign Emir 
has been steadily dwindling during the twenty years of his 
reign. Moreover, the administration of the country must 
be credited with many notable achievements. Efficient 
control of the Bedouin tribes has practically put an end 
to raiding, and the new security has induced the villagers 
to improve their methods of harvesting and to increase 
their own flocks. A fiscal survey of the settled area has 
been completed, and land settlement operations, together 
with a registration of holdings and rights, are proceeding 
satisfactorily. The old system of tithes and other Turkish 
taxes has been superseded by new taxation on real property, 
graded according to the categories of land and to the yield 
of buildings ; and a simple form of income tax on salaries 
has also been introduced. Educational <nd health services 
have been extended, and attempts are being made to 
encourage the settlement of nomads. The population of 
Amman, the residence of the Emir, has increased from 
§,000 in 1915 to over 20,000, and the enhanced importance 
of the desert routes to Basra and to Iraq has helped it to 
obtain a flourishing overland trade. On the other hand, 
the country has been spared internal conflicts, for there is 
no industrial proletariat nor any racial differences. To many 
observers it looks indeed a model Arab state in the very 
heart of the turbulent area of the Middle East. — 

‘ This opinion cannot, however, be accepted witha@ut some 
corrections. It should not be forgotten that Trans-Jordan 
is still the most primitive of the Middle Eastern countries, 
with a very sparse population—only 3.5 inhabitants per 
square kilometre—totalling some 300,000, which is almost 
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stationary and of which barely two-thirds are really settled. 
In fact, most of the administrativé improvements have been 
due to British guidance and tutelage. Financially, too, 
Trans-Jordan has been from the beginning dependent on 
the British Treasury. In addition to a general subsidy, it is 
receiving a number of grants-in-aid for specific purposes— 
the maintenance of the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force ; 
Trans-Jordan’s share of the Ottoman public debt; the 
hydrographic survey of the country; the construction of 
the Trans-Jordan section of the Haifa-Baghdad road, and 
so on—and the sum total of these grants, which were 
made to enable Trans-Jordan “to cover legitimate expen- 
diture which the territory was unable to meet with its 
unaided resources,” has amounted during the years 1921-22 
to 1941-42 to £P3.35 million, that is, to almost a third of 
the country’s total expenditure. 

These open subsidies do not, moreover, include the 
financial assistance which Trans-Jordan is receiving in 
many indirect ways. It has been given a disprcportionately 
large share in Palestine’s customs receipts and currency 
profits. The Trans-Jordan section of the Hejaz railway 1s 
administered and maintained by the Palestine Government, 
though it involves a regular deficit which has up to now 
accumulated to some £P300,000 to £P400,000. Palestine 
participates to the extent of five-sixths in the maintenance 
expenditure of the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force and has sole 
responsibility for paying the High Commissioner, whereas 
the cost of the British Resident at Amman and of his staff 
is now charged to Imperial funds. And though, admittedly, 
some items included in the Trans-Jordan budget have a 
common Imperial importance, it is beyond doubt that left 
to itself the country could not maintain even the local 
services, 


The Palestinian Market 


Nor is this dependence of’a purely financial character. 
The increase of the Trans-Jordan wheat crop, from 51,000 
tons on an average in 1930-32 to 122,000 tons on an 
average in 1937-39, would not have been possible but for the 
extraordinary growth of the population of Palestine, which 
provided an ever-expanding market—it now absorbs over 
§0,000 tons, against some 10,000 tons ten years ago. Other 
products of Trans-Jordan agriculture and fisheries (grapes, 
eggs, fish, sheep and goats, lentils, etc.) also find an ex- 
cellent market in Palestine ; the phosphate rock from the 
Roseifa deposit is being worked up at a factory near Tel- 
Aviv ; Palestine altogether accounts for well over 90 per 
cent of Trans-Jordan’s exports and for about a third of its 
imports. Moreover, large numbers of Trans-Jordanians are 
continually crossing the western border to find in Palestine 
seasonal or permanent employment as labourers in agri- 
culture or in the towns. 

As a result of the war, Trans-Jordan’s seclusion and 
relative self-sufficiency have been further shattered, and its 
economic future will depend on its ability to exploit and 
develop its natural wealth. To this end, the most important 
step would be the utilisation of the country’s water 
resources for intensification of agriculture and rural settle- 
ment. According to reliable estimates, it is feasible to 
Itrigate, with an outlay of some £P500,000 to £P750,000, 
an additional area of 300,000 dunums, which would provide 
space enough for some 20,000 new settler families. But the 
capital necessary for this colonisation would have to be 
supplied from abroad, as well as the instructors and most 
of the prospective settlers. 


Mexican Oil 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
October 6th 
THE United States State Department announced recently 
that an agreement for the final settlement in the US-Mexican 
oil dispute had been reached. It provides for the payment 
by Mexico of an additional $20,137,700, which, together with 
the sums paid last year, raises the total compensation for the 
€xpropriated United States oil properties in Mexico to 


_Toughly $29 million. Out of this total, the compensation 


Proper amounts to $23,996,000, while the remainder is 
accounted for by interest at the rate of 3 per cent from 
March 18, 1938, the date of the expropriation of the pro- 
Pert'es. Out of the final award, $3,796,000 was handed over 
to the United States Government last week, while the 
remainder will be paid by Mexico in four equal annual 


ee the last instalment falling due on September 30, 
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Although cabled reports refer to the arrangement as “a 
new.agreement,” it should be pointed out that the “final 
settlement ” represents no more than the putting into effect 
of the award made last year by a Joint United States- 
Mexican Commission. That Commission had valued the 
former properties of the five United States oil groups in 
Mexico at $23,996,000, which compared with the original 
demands by the companies concerned of more than 
$150 million and the original offer by the Mexican Govern- 
ment of less than $15 ‘million. The great difference between 
these two sums was due to the fact that the Mexican 
Government recognised only the surface installations as 
the properties of the foreign oil companies, while the com- 
panies found that, under the Mexican law at the time of 
the expropriation in March, 1938, they had a claim to be 
also compensated for the sub-soil oil reserves they had 
developed. The exchange of telegrams between President 
Roosevelt and President Camacho after the “ Cook-Zevada 
Award ” left no doubt, however, that the two Governments 
regarded the calculations of that Joint Commission as a just 
basis for a “final settlement ” of the expropriation dispute. 
But the United States oil concerns were less satisfied, and 
in September, 1942, rejected the award as inadequate. The 
Cooke-Zevada scheme is based on an agreement under 
which the two parties release each other from all reciprocal 
claims, except those of the Mexican Government for taxes 
unpaid by the companies. It thus required the United 
States oil concerns to deliver all documents and titles 
referring to their former properties in Mexico before the 
compensation payments are handed over to them, and the 
final steps have still to be taken. After last week’s formal 
agreement, however, it is unlikely that any new difficulties 
will arise, and the dispute, as far as it concerns the United 
States and Mexico, can be regarded as solved. 

The position is different with regard to the expropriated 
British oil properties in Mexico. The Shell Trading and 
Transport Co., which represents the interests of the Mexican 
Eagle Oil Co., has from the beginning taken the view that 
it cannot agree with a settlement which is confined to the 
surface installations only. Now that a final settlement of 
the dispute between the United States and Mexico has been 
reached it is difficult to see how the British interests can 
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be compensated on a basis more favourable than that 
accorded to the United States concerns. ’ 
The desire of the United States Government to settle its 
oil dispute with Mexico is ui surprising. The dispute had 
long been felt as an obstacle to friendly relations betveen 
the two countries, and when the war made the United States 
dependent on supplies-of strategic materials from Mexico, it 
became necessary to arrive at a final solution of the oil 
conflict. Mexico’s entry into the war on the side of the 
United Nations, and the development of Mexico’s resources 
with ‘the direct assistance of United States capital, experts 
and equipment, created a favourable platform for such a 
settlement, and the two Governments were not slow to grasp 
the opportunity. A mixed Commission of economic experts 
was appointed to study the foundation for long-term co- 
operation. Its report, published early in July, 1943, and 
adopted by the two Governments, contained a reference 


to future relations. It says: “The days of exploitation or 


economic imperialism, whether by nations or by powerful 
private groups, are past, and no future Mexican or United 
States Governments will condone ‘or permit their re- 
appearance.” Consequently, only if Mexico sees an economic 
advantage in their readmittance can foreign oil companies 
expect to resume operations in Mexican oilfields. In this 
connection the oil law promulgated by Venezuela earlier 
this year (described in The Economist of May 29, 1943, 
page 691) may have an influence on the future oil policy 
of the Mexican Government. 

Lack of capital and shortage of experts and equipment 
caused serious difficulties in Mexico’s oil industry in the 
years following the expropriation of the foreign companies. 
The “Petroleos Mexicanos (known as Pemex), the 
Government operating company of the expropriated fields, 
lost huge sums in its trading operations between 1938 and 
1941, and during most of that period was unable to pay 
even its tax obligations. Production, which had reached 
46,907,000 barrels in 1937, the year prior to the expropria- 
tion of foreign companies, fell to 38,506,000 barrels in 1938, 
and never recovered its former rate. Last year, it did not 
exceed 32,955,000 barrels, but this may be largely explained 
by the smallness of exports resulting from the tanker 
shortage. A report on Mexican oil operations in the first five 
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years of Government control, published early last summer 
by Sefior Efrain Buenrostro, general manager of Pemex, did 
not conceal the difficulties encountered since 1938. But the 
report claimed that the-Mexican authorities had done what 
they could to improve the situation. New investments in the 
five-year period to March, 1943, were given at close on 
145,500,000 pesos, of which the National Exchequer pro- 
vided 60 million pesos. Helped by United States supplies 
of equipment since 1941, some 91 new oil wells have been 
sunk since 1938, of which 54 yielded oil. The refinery 
capacity has been increased from 120,000 barrels daily at 
the time of expropriation to 150,000 barrels daily early this 
year. The capacity of the pipe lines has been extended, and 
rail and road tank facilities, as well as oil storage facilities, 
have been improved. The known oil reserve this year is 
estimated at 750 million barrels, which is twenty times the 
annual average output of the last few years. Nevertheless, 
it seems that since 1938 no new sources have been located 
in Mexico, and that the technical equipment of the Mexican 
oil industry has deteriorated much in the past few years. 


American Help 


The need for war supplies and the desire to ease the 
strain on United States oil wells have induced the American 
Government to assist the rehabilitation of the Mexican oil 
industry. After the grant of priorities for supplies of oil 
industry equipment to Mexico since 1941, a United States 
Government Commission, known as the De Golyer Commis- 
sion, made a thorough study of the Mexican oilfields in 
August and September, 1942. In May, 1943, officials of 
Pemex visited the United States to conclude negotiations 
for large American supplies of equipment, and in recent 
months huge Mexican contracts, said to exceed US 
$50 million, have been placed in the United States on the 
basis of the De Golyer Commission’s findings. These 
contracts include the equipment for a 100-octane aviation 
petrol refinery to be erected in’ Mexico City, as well as 
equipment for drilling the wells, and for the improvement 
and modernisation of the existing Mexican refineries. There 
can be no doubt that this rehabilitation programme, which 
includes the exploration of entirely new areas and the con- 
centration of refining and storage centres at the places most 
conveniently situated for both the domestic market and for 
exports, will put the Mexican oil industry on a new basis. 
But it is the position of the international oil market after 
the war which will eventually decide whether the Mexican 
Government will continue to look after its own oil affairs 
or whether it will enter into some new arrangement with 
non-Mexican oil interests. 


‘< Independent ’’ Slovakia 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


SLOvAKIA’s politicians have changed the tune of their 
political propaganda in this, the fifth, year of their country’s 
formal independence. The Bratislava newspaper Slovak 
made this comment on the breakdown-of Fascism :— 
We see, after all, that Italy remains though Fascism has 
fallen. Similarly, we are inclined to think that Slovak liberty 


will, under any conditions, continue to adorn the political 
horizon of Europe. ; 


The ideology of totalitarianism has been practically dis- 
carded by official spokesmen, and national independence 
has been adopted in its place. Indeed, a Swedish newspaper 
correspondent, commenting recently on the Slovakian 
situation, said that, whatever their political creed, all poli- 
tical leaders favour the idea of Slovakian political independ- 
ence after the war. The Czechoslovakian Government has 
made it clear that the Slovak people themselves are 10 
decide on the question of national autonomy, and it seems 
by no means unlikely that a majority will be found for the 
maintenance of some sort of national independence. 

But Slovakian independence needs reinterpretation if it 
is to fit into a new democratic world order. Politically, 
Slovakian independence has meant, to all intents and 
purposes, a complete subservience to the Third Reich, 
coupled with an active chauvinism which has led to sporadic 
outbursts against Czechs and Jews and to a permanent 
tension with Hungary. Furthermore, the organisation of this 
small state on quasi-totalitarian lines- has involved the 
building-up of a vast bureaucracy which, in the words of 
a Slovakian politician, would be sufficient for a country of 
eight times as many inhabitants; there exists one civil 
servant for every 44 persons—not counting the numerous 
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communal officials or the officials of the state party. The 
maintenance of such an apparatus is a very serious burden 
on a country which, economically, has-been left almost un- 
aided by its “ protecting power,” and, therefore, has had 
no alternative to the pursuit of autarky. 

Forestry is the only really important industry of the 
country, and a recent survey of the Slovakian Institute for 
Business Research has clearly illustrated the fallacy of an 
autarkic food policy for Slovakia. The national deficiencies 
have been calculated as roughly 20 per cent in the case of 
cereals, potatoes, milk, sugar and most kinds of meat other 
than beef ; only 14 per cent in the case of eggs and vege- 
tables, but 24 per cent in the case of fruit, and hardly any 
foodstuff is normally praduced which would meet the 
modest needs of the Slovakian people. The Institute makes 
it clear that “the lack of discipline of producers, dealers 
and consumers ” makes the position worse in present circum- 
stances. The official rations per head per week consist of 
about 14 ounces of meat of any description (of which, 
however, only half is usually available); 2 ounces of fats ; 
3 lb. of bread and flour ; 63 lb. of potatoes ; 6 to 9 ounces 
of sugar (according to the locality) ; and 3 eggs. Rations for 


- heavy workers are only slightly higher. Milk, butter and 


white bread are entirely reserved for priority consumers ; 
while vegetables other than potatoes, fruit, poultry and 
game are only rationed by their exorbitant prices. Many 
people supplement their rations on the black market, which, 
according to some critics, is about as large in size as the 
controlled sector of trade ; but, as real wages are estimated 
to have fallen by 30 per cent since the outbreak of war, it 
is doubtful whether an ordinary industrial worker can afford 
to buy many of, the black market commodities. 

Some show has been made with a recent agricultural 
reform programme, but the obstacles in its way are formid- 
able, and even the Governor of the National Bank has 
admitted that it will be difficult even to maintain the 
present agricultural output in the near future. For the 
present year, the worst seems to have been avoided owing 
to what is described as a comparatively good harvest. 
The fodder shortage, which is the most urgent question in 
agriculture to-day, is to be overcome by an increase in the 
area under cereals ; but the peasants are reluctant to sell 
their produce on the official market at the fixed prices. 
Grain production, in general, is made particularly difficult by 
the fact that the countryside is parcelled into 17 million 
strips of land, and though a recent law forbids further parti- 
tions, no real immediate remedy has been provided for the 
land problem. There is, above all, a severe shortage of fer- 
tilisers, ploughs and all sorts of industrial products ; and 
the rise of industrial prices has been considerably more 
pronounced than that of agricultural prices. 


Industrial Programme 
To correct this, the Government has embarked upon a 


policy of higher industrial output; 2,500 million crowns 


were invested in Slovakian industry between 1939 and 1942, 
which is rather more than the equivalent of the annual in- 
dustrial output at the beginning of this period ; and the 
index of industrial production was 121 for 1942, compared 
with 100 for 1939. The main industries favoured by the 
Investment programme were the wood industry, which 
mainly works for export, and, to a lesser extent, the chemical 
and metal industries. The number of miners has increased 
by 50 per cent, but the output of most minerals, particu- 
larly of coal, is still inadequate. Considerable progress, in 
the face of great difficulties, seems to have beén made with 
tegard to the exploitation of the national water power. 
Finally, 15,000 workers are said to be employed on railway 
construction—to the great discomfort of Hungary, which 
considers this a strategical measure directed against itself. 
But the process has its limitations. No further overall 
Progress has been made during 1942 and 1943; the food 
industries are only employed to 50 per cent of their 
Capacity, the leather and cement industries to about 70 per 
cent. More important still, the recent annual report of the 
Association of Slovakian Industry makes it clear that “ the 
profitability of some branches of industry has dropped con- 
siderably,” and the higher cost of production has largely 
contributed to the increase in the price level which has 
Proved to be so detrimental to agricultural development. 
It is significant that, in spite of the important recent invest- 
ments both in agriculture and industry, and in spite of an 
increase in the nominal national income from 8-9,000 
million crowns in 1939 to 15-16,090 million crowns in 1942, 
this national income, if expressed in terms of real value, 
would be found to have decreased. 
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Shorter Notice 


‘¢ The Trial of Mussolini.’’ Gollancz. 


2s. 6d. 


Bodily, Mussolini has, for the time being, been saved 
by Hitler; but this has not saved him from the spiritual 
rigours of an imaginary trial convened by a forceful and 
pseudonymous British clerk. The moral indictment of 
the Duce himself is easy. The difficult and complex 
characters in the trial are the men who appear in the 
imaginary witness-box, which for them changes almost 
into a dock as the proceedings reveal the full extent of 
connivance on which the Duce could count at the various 
stages of his criminal career. The men are the leading 
politicians and statesmen of British conservatism. They 
are made to make their statements about Mussolini and 
Fascism in words which they really used. The procedure 
is embarrassing but perhaps not unfair. But the list of 
witnesses-cum-defendants is quite certainly incomplete 
and one-sided ; with the British Conservative Ministers, the 
convener of the trial might-have brought into the witness- 
box, say, the Soviet Ambassador to Italy, who ostentatiously 
entertained Mussolini only a few days after the assassination 
of Matteoti. The coterie of “guilty men” is far less 
exclusive than the Carlton Club. This procedure would 
have put the problem of guilt in the right perspective, and 
replaced excessive hounding of guiity men by frank 
criticism of the guilty system. The closing speech of the 
judge does include that criticism as well as a brilliant plea 
for “morality in international affairs.” 


By ‘* Cassius.”’ 


Books Received 


Oil and Petroleum Year Book, 1943. Compiled by Walter E. 
Skinner. (London) Walter E. Skinner, 20 Copthall Avenue, 
E.C. 2. 178 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Wiltshire Woollen Industry in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By G. D. Ramsay. (London) H. Milford. 
149 pages. Ios. net. 

The Rise of the Electrical Industry During the Nineteenth 
Century. By M. MacLaren. (London) H. Milford. 
225 pages. 25s. net. 
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NE buys a car on trust. But when 
it not only gives you what you 
hoped for but rather more than you 
expected, you can’t help 


having confidence in it. 








That’s what people mean 
when they say—** Nuffield 
—a name you can trust.” 
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Before the Collies 


U NTIL lately the Soviet press kept complete silence 
about the approaching Three Power Conference in 
Moscow, though War and the Working Classes, the periodi- 
cal famous for its polemical comments on foreign affairs, 
discussed at great length a number of issues directly or in- 
directly connected with the Conference. On October 13th, 
Pravda broke the silence and made it clear that, in the 
Soviet view, military and not political questions should 
occupy the Conference agenda. 

Pravda’s warning is in some contradiction to the barrage 
of purely political statements which have recently been 
made in Soviet newspapers, suggesting that the raising of 
political issues need not necessarily impede the United 
Nations’ war effort. 

The most specific comment has concerned the réle and 
functions of the Algiers Committee, to which M. Vyshynsky 
has been appointed as Soviet delegate. It is stressed that 
the term “ Mediterranean Commission,” used in Britain, 
restricts the scope of the new body in a way which hardly 
corresponds with the Soviet view. Russian commentators 
prefer to speak of the “ Military Political Commission ” 
without adding any geographical qualifications. The 
Commission 


will concentrate all its activities on further strengthening the 
collaboration between the belligerent Allied countries and all 
States struggling against Hitler Germany and its satellites, 
both in the period of the war and in the post-war period. 


The Commission, it has been further stated, must be in- 
vested with very wide powers. War and the Working Classes 
leaves no doubt that in Moscow this is regarded as. the 
sine qua non ; and that Russia would object to any reduc- 
tion of the status of the Commission to that of an advisory 
body. The paper goes on to say that both Soviet and 
British official statements have defined the “jurisdiction of 
the Commission” in a more or less identical way ; the 
tendency to consider the Commission merely as an 
advisory body is, by implication, attributed by these Soviet 
commentators to the American State Department. 


The Revolutionary Bogy 


The tenor of these comments can be best described 
as showing eagerness to achieve the closest possible colla- 
boration with the Allies, mixed with irritation at the 
obstacles which Russia is alleged to encounter. Now and 
then this mood finds the most unexpected and striking ex- 
pression. A highly original article in War and the Working 
Classes, for instance, has reproached some Allied quarters 
with provoking social upheavals and revolutions in Europe. 
This argument was elaborated with great emphasis in a 
criticism of Mr Harry Hopkins’ statement that victory over 
Germany and Japan will be won in 1945. The Russian 
critic states frankly why Russia cannot accept the prospect 
of a protracted war—because of the devastation of Russia’s 
richest areas and the fact “ that every day of war means the 
loss of many Soviet lives.” He goes on to describe the risks 
incurred by the other Allies as well in case of an unduly 
protracted war, the risk of revolutionary processes which 
the Governments will not be able to control. War brings 
in its wake upheavals in defeated countries such as te 
collapse of Tsardom and of the Central Europ 
monarchies in 1917-18. The first World War was followed 
by social convu'sions even in the victorious countries ; 
more violent and eruptive convulsions threaten if this war 
lasts much longer. 

The argument is, of course, put forward in support of 
the demand for a Second Front. Even so, its novelty in 
the columns of the Soviet press of all places, and its deeper 
significance, can hardly be missed. It would perhaps be 
paradoxical to say that the “Bolshevik bogy” has now 
been raised simultaneously in both Berlin and Moscow. 
But the argument is meant in all seriousness to convey a 
warning to the British and American circles whose political 
outlook is, in the Russian view, dominated largely by the 
“fear of revolution.” Russia, the warning implies, may 
well be able to act as a force of law and order in Europe 
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if the war is brought to an early conclusion ; she may have 
to wash her hands, however, if, by unduly prolonging the 
war, the Allies themselves let loose the 1evolution. 

That this warning should have been uttered almost on 
the eve of the Moscow Conference is hardly a matter of 
chance. Russian diplomacy is most anxious to clear the 
ground of any ideological prejudices that may still be linger- 
ing; and to state its views and claims at the conference 
table in terms of a national policy which is based on Russian 
interests only. But at the same time, as the Pravda article 
shows, the issue of the Second Front continues to dominate 
the Soviet approach to all matters of foreign policy. 

If the discussion in the Russian press can provide any 
clue to Russian policy, it may be claimed that the Soviet 
attitude has crystallised in a number of points. Russia seems 
to be ready to assume co-responsibility for Amgot, though 
not without reservations. What may be demanded is a partial 
revision of the principles on which Amgot has so far acted. 
The Amgot ban on political activities in the liberated areas 
was strongly criticised in Russia some time ago; 
recently, however, the criticisms have been quietened. M. 
Vyshynsky’s task, it has been hinted, is to see that such 
happenings as the escape of Mussolini do not occur in the 
future. The Free German Committee has, so far, not been 
given any status suggesting that it is regarded by the 
Russians as a body equivalent to Amgot. The activities of 
the Committee have not transgressed the limits of propa- 
gandist expediency. Its appeals to the German people have 
carefully avoided any socially radical slogans ; they have 
been addressed to the German officers’ corps rather than to 
the rank and file of the German army ; the official flags 
of the Free Germans in Moscow are, significantly enough, 
the old Imperial and not the Republican flags. And the 
propaganda of the Free Germans has been strikingly contra- 
dicted by the quasi-Vansittartist utterances of many leading 
Russian personalities. 


Pan-Slavism 


The one trend which seems to be quite definitely 
crystallised is Pan-Slavism. This trend is reflected in the 
contrast between Russo-Czech and Russo-Polish relations, 
as well as in continuing Russian hostility towards any 
schemes of an eastern-central European federation. The 
victories in the Ukraine have served as the opportunity for 
a curious anti-Polish demonstration, connected with the 
institution in the Red Army of a new high order ranking 
next to the Orders of Suvorov and Kutuzov. The new order 
has been named after Bogdan Khmyelnitsky, the Polish 
nobleman, who three hundred years ago led the Ukrainian 
Cossacks in revolt against Polish rule, and brought about 
the union of the Ukraine and Russia. In the peculiar east- 
European atmosphere, in which historic symbols and 
reminiscences weigh heavily on practical politics, the institu- 
tion of the Order of Khmyelnitsky possesses the eloquence 
of a highly political act. It signifies a further stiffening 
of the Russian attitude in the frontier feud with the Poles, 
as well as an appeal to a very strong Ukrainian tradition. 
— i’s have been further dotted by the Pravda statement 

at— 

everyone ought to know that the borders of the Soviet 

Union can no more be a question of discussion than can 

the frontiers of the United States or the status of California. 

In the old Tsarist days the Pan-Slavist policy was mainly 
directed against the Habsburg monarchy. The Czechs were 
chief adherents of Pan-Slavism among the western Slavs, 
while the Poles—oppressed by Tsardom—were its principal 
opponents. Here, too, the traditional pattern reasserts itself 
now. Schemes for eastern and central European federations 
are regarded in Moscow merely as a new version of the 
Habsburg monarchy, with its centre of gravity in Warsaw 
instead of Vienna. And again in harmony with tradition, the 
Russian sympathy for the Czechs has now been strongly 
voiced in the comments of the Russian press on the post- 
ponement of President Benes’ visit to Moscow (“ because 
of objections raised by the British Government”). The 
old shadow of Pan-Slavism will fall on the agenda of the 
Three Power Conference as it used to fall on the agenda 


of so many diplomatic gatherings in the course of the 
nineteenth century. . 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





World Capital Bank 


O the blue-prints for international clearing and 
exchange stabilisation has been added the draft for a 
United Nations Bank for reconstruction and development. 
This was published in Washington last week-end—not 


without the prompting of the usual unauthorised leakages _ 


in the London press—and is the work of United States 
Treasury experts headed again by Mr Harry D. White. It 
was known that the ideas of certain British Treasury experts 
had been moving in the same direction, and the first reac- 
tion has been one of relief that, on this occasion, the two 
camps have avoided the mistake of rushing in with separate 
versions. This should safeguard discussions of this particu- 
lar aspect of post-war financial reconstruction from the 
barren and needless recriminations that have handicapped 
efforts to reconcile the Keynes and White currency schemes. 
The Keynes scheme clearly envisaged the setting up of 
some institution for providing medium and long-term 
capital assistance to countries whose economic position 
needed such help from other nations. The Clearing Union 
proposals were regarded as one leg of a financial reconstruc- 
tion tripod, the others being a Board for International 
Investment, with which the Union would be linked, and 
an international commodity control to keep prices steady 
and maintain buffer stocks and “ever normal granaries.” 
The British delegation to the Hot Springs Conference - 
Sones the first draft of a commodity stabilisation 
eme. 

The United Nations Bank scheme closely follows the 
pattern of the US Treasury’s Stabilisation Fund scheme. It 
is essentially a lawyer’s draft, going into minute details of 
capitalisation, management, voting rights, permissible busi- 
ness, conditions of membership and the like. This concern 
with detail does not, however, obscure the vision of funda- 
mental economic needs which the bank is expected to 
satisfy. The motif running through the draft plan and its 
explanatory memorandum is that the bank is not intended 
to displace private capital ; it will only intervene in schemes 
that lie outside the scope of private investment or where 
such investment would only be made at prohibitive cost. 
Wherever possible, the bank would collaborate with private 
investment and guarantee private loans in preference to 
granting direct facilities. 

The objectives of the bank are to provide capital for the 
economic reconstruction of member countries; to 
strengthen their monetary and credit structures by redis- 
tributing the world gold supply; to help in the task of 
stabilising prices of essential raw materials ; to eliminate 
the danger of world-wide crises of financial origin; and 

to raise the productivity and hence the standard of living 
of the peoples of the member countries.” Membership is 
to be opened to countries which participate in the Stabilisa- 
ton Fund scheme and are at peace with other member 
countries. The bank is to have a capital of $10,000 million 
subscribed by member countries according to an appro- 
priate formula. An initial payment of 20 per cent of its 
quota is to be made by each member, partly in gold and 
partly in its local currency. The proportion to be paid in 
gold will be fixed in accordance with a schedule which 
takes into account the adequacy of the gold holdings of 
tach member country, but will in no case exceed 20 per 
cent of the amount payable. Further calls on the issued 
capital may be made as and when the bank requires addi- 
uonal funds for its operations, but in no case will more 
than 20 per cent of the capital be called up in any one 
year. It is provided that the local currencies, acquired by 
the bank through the capital subscriptions of member 
countries, must be repurchased by these countries against 
Payment in gold at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. 

The business of the bank will be conducted exclusively 
with Governments or their agencies. In passing judgment 
n applications to guarantee, participate in, or make, a loan 
the bank is to consider, not merely the soundness of the 
ivestment project which the loan is intended to finance, 
but also the budgetary position of the Government con- 


cerned and the prospective balance of payments of the 
borrowing country. The bank may guarantee loans made 
with private capital to any member Government, and 
through that Government to any of its political sub- 
divisions and to business enterprises in the member country. 
All loans that the bank guarantees or makes must fulfil the 
following conditions: payment of interest and _ priricipai 
must be fully guaranteed by the Government of the bor- 
rowing member country; the project must have been 
investigated by a competent committee ; the terms of the 
loan must be reasonable; on guaranteed loans, the bank 
must be compensated for the risk it assumes. It is stipu- 
lated that the bank will impose no conditions on the country 
in which the proceeds of its loans are to be spent. No loan 
may be made in the currency of any country without its 
approval. 

This, in very brief summary, is the draft proposal put 
forward by the US Treasury as a basis for discussion with 
technical experts of other countries. The first query which 
this plan raises is whether the admirable objectives which 
the bank is designed to serve can best be achieved by 
erecting this elaborate piece of mechanism, or whether 
better results might not be achieved by starting more 
modestly and perhaps more realistically with certain specific 
loan operations—to China, for example—and by building 
up the structure of the new organisation from the experi- 
ence thus gained. The contrast between this kind of doubt 
and the less sceptical approach of American experts was 
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Supplies of White Horse were growing 











old when this war was young 


If you have wondered how it is that you can still get White 
Horse Whisky from time to time, and how it is that the 
quality and flavour of this famous whisky were never better 
than to-day in this fifth year of the war, here is the answer 
in one word . . . age. 

All the flavour, fullness and smoothness of the White 
Horse you have known in the past is in the White Horse you 
may buy to-day. For to-day’s White Horse is itself a whisky 
of the past. In the early days of the war it was already 
growing old. It has been ageing ever since. 

It was the stocks of maturing whisky, laid down in years 
gone by with a prudenteye on the future, which provided the 
great blend that is White Horse to-day. And our unrelaxing, 
provident care of the whisky still maturing is your assurance 
that this famous Scotch will remain as always — whisky fine 
as a fine liqueur. 
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FIGHTING 
LIND 


TWEVONIRIIN G. 


Fighting now is winning the war... - 
Thinking now can win the peace. 

To-day millions of Service men are fight- 
ing for ‘ a better world to live in’. Other 
millions of individuals are performing 
miracles of production through the united 
efforts of management and wage-earners— 
all of one mind—for ‘an unconditional 
surrender °. 


To-morrow these millions will be per- 
manently employed in peacetime pursuits 


provided they—all of one mind—dictate — 


sound peace terms calling for sustained 
prosperity. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be - 


the same cohesion among the United 
Nations during the transition period and 
thereafter as now exists during the world- 
wide conflict. Internal stability here and 
in other nations can be gained and main- 
tained only by sustained industrial pro- 
duction and by economic interdependence. 


The people of this country, in common . 
with the people of other lands, will prosper, 


materially and spiritually when this war 
is ended but only if insistence, world-wide 
in scope, is now voiced for a JUST AND 
DURABLE PEACE.”’ 


* * * 


The above statement has been issued by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada 
and is widely published in Canada and 
the U.S.A. 

We reproduce the statement here because 
we believe that all engaged in industry in 
Britain will approve its principles and 
desire to collaborate with all the United 
Nations in formulating plans for “ a just 
and durable peace.” 


’ Published by 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 
Grosvenor Hcuse Park Lane London W1 
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illustrated in the respective character of the Keynes and 
White currency plans; it is the contrast between the 
instinctive attitude to such issues of a country with a written 
constitution and of one where the constitution has just 


grown up. But though there are differences about ways . 


and means, however important they may be, they cannot 
do away with the fact that the broad objectives of the 
British and American experts concerned with this problem 
are identical. It is recognised in both Treasuries that if 
reasonably effective job is to be made of the task of economic 
reconstruction at the end of this war, a great deal of capital 
will have to be made available from one group of countries 
to another. And it will have to be provided in circumstances 
in which the normal mechanism of private investment will 
be quite incapable of’ facing the task involved. 

In the immediate post-war period the provision of capital 
—that is, of new machine tools, of herds of cattle, of seeds, 
of the bare minimum of raw materials required to restore 
the economic life of devastated countries.to even the most 
modest rhythm—will have to be part and parcel of a vast 
relief programme ; it will be an extension of mutual aid. 
Thereafter private foreign investment may start to gét into 
its stride again, particularly in the United States ; but after 
the shocks of defaults, currency depreciations and exchange 
controls during the last few years, private investment cannot 
be expected to provide all the facilities for which world 


’ rehabilitation will call. Official intervention in one form or 


another is inevitable and essential, especially as in most 
countries the exchange position will demand a continuance 
of control over international capital movements after the 
war. International capital movements or, in their real 
terms, the international trade in capital goods, will have 
to get under way again as a necessary preliminary to the 
successful operation of any exchange stabilisation and clear- 
ing scheme. The rehabilitation of poor and impoverished 
countries will in any case demand the provision of capital 
on much cheaper terms than those which could reasonably 
be demanded of private capital, given the risk involved by 
such investment. 

The problem is to bring home to the people of capital- 
granting countries—which, in large measure, means the 
United States—that to make loans on these terms will 
probably return far greater dividends than the modest 
interest rates charged. It is a political as much as a financial 
problem that has to be tackled, and it is when viewing the 
bank scheme from this angle that one may doubt whether 
the US experts have chosen the best way of presenting the 
case to their public. The effect of this ambitious and gran- 
diose design may be to frighten American opinion, which 
in these matters is all too readily convinced that their 
country is being made the world’s milch cow. Despite the 
ambition of the design, the US Treasury proposals are, in 
fact, severely limited in their scope. These limitations are 
set by the fact that the bank would merely supplement 
private investment. It is no part of a comprehensive world 
investment plan. The political framework into which such 
a plan could be fitted has not yet been designed. Nor is 
the world capital bank to be regarded as the instrument for 
setting in motion the movements of funds required to 
restore equilibrium in balances of payments. That must be 
the function of the Clearing Union or Stabilisation Fund, 
in whose-proposed organisations are to be found means for 
corrective action which would be wholly lacking to the 
capital bank. In itself the bank plan is neutral ; it will have 
no positive investment policy, no plan for repayments (a 
crucial point when the automatically favourable nineteenth- 
century situation of rising populations and rising demand 1n 
creditor countries for debtors’ products no longer exists). 
It is one piece of a machine; and judgment must walt 
until the whole machine has been set up and its uses 
defined. 

Meanwhile, the sense of urgency with which world 
investment projects should be viewed is being heightened 
by the dramatic progress of the war. Before many months 
have gone, the Allied Powers may have to tackle, not 
simply a blue print of a world capital bank, but the specific 
tasks of rehabilitating countries like Poland, Greece and 
Czechoslovakia—countries whose capital equipment has 
been largely destroyed, whose currencies and banking 
systems will be virtually bankrupt. If the experts are still 
debating the voting powers of a new world bank when 
that stark situation stares them in the face, and if the 
particular approach chosen to this problem proves [0 
have impeded the making of the plans that will then be 
needed on the spot, it will be little short of disastrous. 
Even the best of intentions are not enough when great 
emergencies press. 
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Gold and Capital Bank Plan 


Although the US Treasury proposals for the establish- 
ment of a world capital bank are not directly concerned 
with questions of currency—which are the provirice of the 
Stabilisation Fund scheme—there are many points where 
the scheme touches on this problem and, in particular, on 
the position of gold. In the first place, the claims of gold in 
the post-war currency world are strengthened by the pro- 
visions which require part of the capital subscriptions to 
be made in gold, and for the whole of the capital to be 
ultimately contributed in that metal. Even more important 
is the specific mention in an explanatory memorandum to 
the plan of loans made at exceptionally low rates of interest 
—1 per cent is mentioned—to finance the redistribution of 
the world’s monetary gold reserves. Such loans are justified 
on the ground that they would promote monetary stability 
in the borrowing and gold-importing country, and that 
they would, thus, indirectly promote the flow of private 
capital. The memorandum considers the position of gold as 
a monetary standard and defends the metal against the 
claims which have been made for a new international 
monetary unit. In particular, it contests the view that gold 
is too expensive a standard to use. . 

It may be possible to develop a satisfactory international 
medium of exchange that costs less to produce than more 
gold, but certainly not significantly less than gold already in 
monetary stock. 

The memorandum, thus, makes a significant distinction 
between gold already in existence and gold yet to be mined. 
The first has already been paid for and is inexpensive to 
use, since even the cost of its shipment from one country to 
another can be avoided by ear-marking. But, argues the 
US Treasury memorandum, 
the situation is quite different with respect to further addi- 
tions to the gold stock—and more complex. Obviously there 
is a real cost as well as monetary cost involved in mining 
and refining gold. In so far as the gold would not be pro- 
duced had it only commodity value, and in so far as the 
labour and material used in gold mining would be used for 
some other purpose, it is true that additions to our monetary 
gold stock are expensive. The solution to that, however, is 
simple—namely just limit or control the additions of newly 
mined gold to the world’s monetary stock. This is not the 
lace to discuss the method ; suffice it to say it is entirely 
easible should it ever be deemed desirable. 
The gold producing interests have hitherto been content to 
regard the prospects for their metal as being safe in the fact 
that, while the United States holds the bulk of the world’s 
stock, the British Empire produces by far the greater part 
of the world’s output. The line taken by Mr Harry White’s 
memorandum suggests that these two gold partners may not 
present so unbroken a front as had been assumed. 


* * * 


Brown on Housing 


_ The address to the National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Conference last Sunday, given by Mr Ernest Brown, 
Minister of Health, was in the nature of a progress report 
on the Government’s policy for the alleviation of housing 
shortages. More than 2,500,000 houses damaged during air 
taids had been given first-aid repairs and of these more than 
one million had had extended repairs. He informed his 
audience that a Cabinet Committee had approved a scheme 
whereby available labour and materials are to be concen- 
trated on essential housing work; the decision about the 
work to be carried out and about priorities will rest with 
the local authorities. Mr Brown did not comment on the 
extent to which local housing shortages have been alleviated 
by the better distribution of available accommodation. Last 
August local authorities were given power to requisition 
houses, either furnished or unfurnished, “for the purpose 
of improving the conditions of families at present inade- 
quately housed.” The concentration of available building re- 
Sources on housing work is a step forward, tor, in addition 
to their requisitioning powers, local authorities will now 
have. the means for repairing, converting and adapting 
existing houses, for completing half-finished houses and, if 
necessary, for building new ones. Shortages are still acute; 
they can only be overcome by making better use of and by 


increasing the supply of available accommodation. The bil- 
leting of transferred war workers with families is a different 
but not a bit less important problem. War production de- 
pends entirely on the ability to recruit, move, house and keep 
the workers needed to maintain the staffs of local factories 
week by week, despite all wastages. The Government has 
relied mainly on voluntary billeting ; in some cases compul- 
sion has been adopted, but the efficacy of the measures 
taken, not unnaturally, varies from district to district. Mr 
Brown said that during the past few months local authori- 
ties had drawn up preliminary programmes for the con- 
struction of new houses which could be carried out quickly 
when the resources become available; so far these pro- 
grammes comprise a total of 150,000 houses. In his view, it 


‘ should be ‘possible to build the three to four million houses 


needed to give every family a separate house during the first 
IO or I2 years of peace, but if the programme is not to be 
jeopardised, costs must be reduced. Mr Brown was right 
in drawing atténtion to costs; a large proportion of the war- 
time rise in costs is due to special circumstances, and there 
is no technical reason, despite the pessimism of very many 
experts and the extraordinary revelations that have been 
made about the low speed of wartime bricklaying, why 
productivity in building could not be increased after the 
war. 


* * * 


Post-War Shipping 


Rear-Admiral Vickery, of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and other American spokesmen have recently 
stated in forthright terms that America means to have a 
large merchant shipping fleet after the war. Estimates of 
the size of merchant fleet America should aim to maintain 
after the war vary. The yardstick frequently mentioned is 
the tonnage needed to carry half of America’s sea-borne 
trade. On the basis of pre-war trade, this would mean an 
increase of about two-fifths over America’s 1939 tonnage 
of 9,000,000 gross tons, which was then equivalent to about 
half the British pre-war tonnage. It is a matter entirely for 
Americans to decide whether the United States is to 
“become a maritime nation and to stay one”; if it involves 
an out-of-pocket cost, it will be they who will have to pay it. 
The British Government and the British shipping industry 
are not only willing, but anxious, to collaborate with the 
United. States in a policy that would ensure equal oppor- 
tunity for all. One aspect of shipping on which a new inter- 
national agreement is desirable is the conditions in which 
merchant seamen have to perform their job. It has been 
said that one reason why America has been unable to 
recover her nineteenth-century position as a maritime nation 
is that American shipowners are required by law to provide 
better conditions than Great Britain. It is, of course, quite 
true, as The Economist has pointed out in the past, that 
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Britain has lagged behind the best practice, and, especially, 
behind Scandinavian practice. Steps were being taken before 
the war to improve these conditions and to eliminate the 
“coffin ships”; one of the difficulties was that old ships 
could not be sufficiently improved. After this war there will 
be comparatively few of the old ships left, and it should be 
possible to introduce substantial improvements and a 
measure of uniformity. It should not be too difficult to con- 
clude an international agreement on adequate minimum 
standards for all shipowning countries. But the provision 
of amenities for seamen is only one item in the cost of 
operating a ship. There are wages and salaries, which are 
related to the different level of earnings in different coun- 
tries. And there is the cost of stores and the capital cost 
of the vessel, all of which are bound to vary. Last, but not 
least, there are differences in efficiency, which vary from 
owner to owner, as well as from country to country. It is 
comparative efficiency, in fact, not challenging speeches, 
that will decide how large a mercantile marine each nation 
can keep without crippling charges upon its exchequer. 
British owners have stated frequently that they are not 
afraid of competition, provided there is no discrimination 
against them. A race in subsidies after the war would be 
as regrettable—and as.costly—in shipping as in civil avia- 
tion or any other industry ; and the heaviest cost would fall 
upon the least efficient shipping nation. 


* * * 


Air Transport and Shipowners 


A statement issued by the General Council of British 
Shipping towards the end of last week makes it clear that 
the shipping industry is considering preliminary plans for 
using its powers to enter the field of air transport after 
the war, provided that conditions permit of such a course. 
The conditions in view are, presumably, the amount of 
subsidy granted to any competitor. The statement shows 
that general policy will be the concern of the Council, 
which will confer with the Government about the condi- 
tions in which the participation of the shipping industry 
would be feasible. So far the discussions can scarcely be 
said to have begun, but the authorities appear to have 
undertaken not to reach any final decision about the future 
of air transport without giving the shipping concerns an 
opportunity to state their case. This somewhat strengthens 
the presumption that some place may in fact be found 
for them, but there are no indications, as yet, what that 
place will be. Pending any further development on that 
side the Council has 


made arrangements for those who desire immediately to take 
part in air transport to work out their proposals through the 
appropriate organisations in each category. The Council will 
remain charged with the duty of submitting to the Govern- 
ment the proposals formulated by the different groups, or 
sections, of the industry concerned, and pressing for the right 
of shipowners, as a whole, to participate in the development 
of air transport. 
That presents a clear picture of the position as it is to 
date. It is, perhaps, reasonable to assume that the “ appro- 
priate organisations” are the various shipping conferences, 
or similar bodies if these are not already in existence. 
While there is nothing in the actual statement of the 
Council to indicate the scope of the proposed activities of 
the shipping companies, the fact that the conference is 
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commonly regarded as the proper body to deal with the 
problem suggests that the air services in view would cover 
areas comparable in extent to those with which the con- 
ferences have dealt in the past, that is to say, a very 
extended network of routes. But it is possible that, in some 
cases, other organisations with a less extensive scope are 
what the Council has in mind. 


* * * 


On Nationalisation of Transport 


In his inaugural lecture as president of the Institute of 
Transport, Sir William Wood, president of the LMS Rail- 
way, took objection to the views of those who hold, without 
the necessary analysis of the facts, that the nationalisation of 
transport would automatically ensure the most efficient 
service, 


I should have thought that before there was agreement 
among politicians there would have been reasoned considera- 
tion in a practical way of the merits or demerits of the exist- 
ing transport facilities from the point of view of the public 
using them. Surely the proper course is to consider the merits 
of what has been provided by private enterprise, to inquire 
whether it has fallen short of public needs and, if so, in what 
ways, and then whether the responsibility rests with its 
owners or with. Parliament. 

Sir William’s objection is sound and the procedure he sug- 
gests is logical. There is nothing to be said for nationalisa- 
tion for the sake of nationalisation ; there is everything to 
be said for private enterprise where it is most appropriate, 
and for public enterprise where it provides the most efficient 
service to the consumer. But when Sir William adds that he 
cannot see present transport standards being maintained 
under state ownership, he expresses a personal opinion 
which the layman can neither confirm nor deny. In view 
of the controversy about the future of inland transport, the 
time has surely come for a thorough examination of the 
facts by an independent committee which can give full 
weight to the argument of the providers and consumers of 
transport, and of the technical experts. 


* * * 


Underwriting and Stagging 


In view of the complete suspension of new issues by 
the normal peacetime process of advertisement, it is not 
surprising that little has been said of the need for revision 
of the law on points arising out of pre-war practice. There 
are, however, points on which action is necessary. Apart from 
additional requirements about the information to be included 
in a prospectus or offer for sale, these fall under two heads ; 
provisions as to underwriters and regulations affecting sub- 
scribers. Contrary to what appears to be the legal attitude 
towards underwriting, financial quarters regard it as, 
essentially, an insurance against incalculable risks arising 
from matters over which the concern raising the money and 
the issuing house have no control. It is generally accepted 
that every issue should be underwritten, but it is equally 
accepted that all underwriters must be capable of fulfilling 
their contract. As the law stands at present, there is no 
obligation on the principal underwriters to accept respons!- 
bility for those to whom they sub-let part of their contract. 
The spreading of the risk is essential, but the existing law 
makes for irresponsibility on the part of the main under- 
writer in the choice of sub-underwriters, and so tends to 
vitiate the whole object of the underwriting contract. The 
law ought, therefore, to be amended so that, in the event of 
default by sub-underwriters, the principal underwriters re- 
main liable. The second point concerns mainly stagging, 
and the insurance that, so far as may be, all investors have 2 
reasonable chance to lodge applications. There can be no 
doubt that the whole business of issue is made vastly more 
complicated by the practice of subscribers putting in a large 
number of applications in different names, and by the 
practice of entering applications with the fullest intention 
of withdrawing them if the issue does not seem to be going 
well, or if there is any adverse development, that is to say 
by stagging. A number of brokers refuse to allow their 
clients to withdraw applications, but the practice is still 
general. The law should insist that all applications should 
be irrevocable. This would not only get over the stagging 
difficulty, it would also greatly reduce the number of appli- 
cations lodged by any one applicant, since to apply for more 
than it was intended to take would be very dangerous if the 
application could not be revoked. 
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Progress at Montreal 


A number of despatches from Canada suggest that 
considerable progress is, at last, being made towards the 
resolution of the differences between the Executive Com- 
mittee of the City of Montreal and the bondholders on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Two points emerge from these 
statements, both of which are encouraging. First, it now 
seems probable that different action will be adopted for 
the British loans from that advocated for the numerous 
Canadian and American issues. Insofar as the latter were 
sold in small parcels and enjoy scarcely any marke. a 
measure consolidating them into a marketable security 
would be of real advantage to the holders. No such con- 
siderations apply to the British issues. Further, it is far 
from certain that the terms of the issues on the other side 
were so carefully thought out to provide full protection 
as were those which had to pass the scrutiny of the London 
new issue market. Even more important for the British 
pondholder is the second point. It is now suggested that 
Messrs J. O. Asselin, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and G. C. Marler, vice-chairman, have agreed on 
a scheme which closely resembles the plan of the London 
Committee. As these two gentlemen have been advocating 
divergent plans ever since their return to Canada over a 
year ago, this is good news indeed. If, as is reported, the 
principal difference between their new suggestions and 
those of the London Committee is that the Montreal 
officials both reject the proposal for control of the execu- 
tive by bondholders’ representatives during a period of 
rehabilitation, it is very probable that their alternative 
will meet with acceptance here. The London Committee 
was, it is believed, not unanimous on this point. Sound 
finance is the one certain guarantee for the future value 
of the bonds and the peace of the bondholder. But, whether 
sound finance can be imposed on a committee which does 
not believe firmly in it—and which is in any case subjected 
to divergent political forces—is more than doubtful. Cer- 
tainly it is very difficult to believe that pressure could for 
long be successfully exerted by representatives of oversea 
bondholders. The best hope is that Canadian provincial 
and municipal finance will be improved, and that, after 
this unfortunate experience, Montreal may take a lead. 
The real alternative is a surrender of sovereignty in this 
matter to the Dominion Government, as happened through 
the Loan Council for the Australian states. 


* x x 


£1,000 Million of TDRs 


The clearing bank statements for September, which 
appear on pages 536 and 538, are chiefly notable for their 
revelation of the increase in the banks’ Treasury deposit 
receipt holding. This item has risen by £88 million and 
thus crosses the £1,000 million for the first time. The latest 
total for this item is £1,044,500,000, at which level it is 
beginning to challenge investments for first place in the 
ranking of bank assets. Investments last month fell by 
£2,320,000 to £1,160,104,000. This item has been compara- 
tively stable for the past three months and will, presumably, 
maintain that stability until disturbed early in 1944 by the 
next national savings campaign. If it is assumed that TDRs 
continue to expand over the next three months at the 
Tate maintained over the corresponding period of last year, 
they should exceed the total of investments by the end of 
the year. Bills discounted have fallen by £12,814,000 over 
the month and at their latest total, £208,739,000, are 
£67,765,000 below the level at which they stood a year 
previously. This’ comparison underlines the need for the 
€xpansion in the weekly tender for Treasury bills which 
has just begun. Money at call and short notice has fallen 
by £7,686,000 compared with August, but, at £148,064,000, 
is sti!l £21,305,000 above the level of September, 1942. On 
> evidence, the banks are financing a larger holding of 

ills held by the discount market, while allowing their own 
= Portfolio to fall. The additional facilities given to the 
iscount market are in part a corollary of the increase in the 
agp capital of the market over the past twelve months, 
ut in addition to this explanation there seems to be a 
Conscious policy on the part of the banks to keep a larger 
~ of their “quick” assets in short loans at the expense 
of their bill portfolio. Advances, at £733,294,000, show an 
onan of £1,714,000 on the month—too small a movement 
Nt eg that the long term fall in this item has yet been 
= ie die age = _ changes in assets has been 
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Anglo-Italian Payments 


A Treasury Order has been issued, caricelling previous 
instructions regulating payments from this country to Italy. 
Before the war a payments agreement had been negotiated 
between the two countries. This set up an Anglo-Italian 
clearing office through which, by virtue of a Treasury Order, 
all payments from the United Kingdom for imports from 
Italy were compulsorily canalised. When war broke out 
between Italy and the United Kingdom all payments 
between the two countries ceased, but debts from this 
country left outstanding on the outbreak of war still 
had to be settled through the clearing office. The only 
difference made by the war was that the clearing office, 
instead of holding sterling paid into it for account of the 
Italian creditors, began to hold it for account of the custo- 
dian for enemy property. Now that the possibility of trade 
between Britain and Italy has been restored, it has been 
thought desirable to make a complete break with the pre- 
vious payments system. The recent Treasury Order, thus, 
stipulates that payment for goods imported after October 
8, 1943, is not to be made through the Anglo-Italian 
clearing. For the time being such trade will be handled ex- 
clusively by the military authorities, or by a Government 
department, and a special method of payment is being 
arranged. The clearing office remains the channel through 
which debts arising before October 8th must be settled. 


* e * 


Bombay Bullion Prices’ 


The rise in Bombay gold and silver prices has again 
assumed spectacular proportions this week. On Thursday 
the quotation for gold was Rs. 82/14 per tola and for 
silver Rs. 127/15 per 100 tolas, as compared with prices 
of Rs. 78 and Rs. 124/14 respectively a week previously. 
The recovery in bullion prices has been making steady 
headway from the lowest points touched towards the end 
of August, when the market was at its weakest, following 
the ban on forward and option dealings and on loans 
secured by bullion. These restrictions on the market 
caused a substantial amount of selling, representing the 
liquidation of outstanding bull positions. This selling was, 
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however, gradually absorbed, and the subsequent recovery 
gains in significance from the fact that it has been built 
up on the basis of genuine cash buying. This fact should 
be borne in mind when comparing the highest prices 
touched this week with the all-time records created last 
May. In that month silver touched Rs. 138/3, but this 
price was underpinned by a considerable speculative posi- 
tion. The appreciable recovery in bullion prices from the 
lowest points reached after the Government’s anti-specu- 
lation campaign emphasises once again how impossible it 
is to subdue and suppress the symptoms of monetary 
inflation by forbidding speculation and other similar 
devices. The persistent rise in the price of gold also sug- 
gests that the official sales of the metal designed to mop up 
redundant purchasing power can as yet have attained only 
modest proportions. 
*« *« * 


Disposal of Surpluses 


One of the errors of 25 years ago that should be avoided 
after this war is to allow speculators to take a hand in the 
disposal of surplus materials and machinery. Such stocks, 
if they have to be liquidated, should be liquidated by an 
orderly process over a period, and not “thrown on to the 
market.” There are indications that the Government is fully 
alive to this problem, and is making the necessary arrange- 
ments. For examples, the Board of Trade recently agreed 
to the formation by wholesale textile distributors of a com- 
pany for the purpose of acquiring from Government depart- 
ments, and distributing, new textiles and clothing which may 
become surplus to their needs. This company, the Surplus 
Textiles Corporation, Ltd., will have the task of ensuring 
that surpluses are equitably allocated to firms which nor- 
mally trade in the type of goods concerned, and that they 
are distributed as. widely as possible among retailers. So 
long as the materials available for disposal by the Govern- 
ment are scarce, the need is for their equitable distribution at 
reasonable prices. But there may be other materials, such as 
machinery, whose disposal may have to be spread over a 
long period after the war, if jt is not to dislocate the indus- 
tries that are producing them. Clearly, the method of dis- 
posal of the different types of surpluses must be that which 
is most appropriate to each. 


* * ¥ 
Diamonds Once More 


The past few days have witnessed a sudden transfer 
from some of the more speculative Orange Free State 
mining ventures into diamond shares. No explanation of 
profit taking in the former is necessary, but the position 
with regard to diamond shares appears to be complex. 
Informed opinion favours the view that diamond shares 
will benefit from the continuance of the war, both because 
it reduces the outlets for luxury expenditure and because 
it keeps up the demand for industrial diamonds. It is 
typical of the market outlook that Russia’s successes are 
ignored and the hold-up of the British and American forces 
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in Italy is regarded as a bull point for diamonds. Further, 
the present rally is associated with talk of final payments, 
which are likely to be large. A final point is the fact that 
there is an exceptionally heavy demand for gem stones at 
the present time. If this is due, as is asserted, to the report 
that the USA is to put a 30 per cent luxury tax on jewellery, 
that would explain a rush for diamonds, but it is surely 
only in the shortest possible run that it is a ‘stimulus to 
the demand. A rise of 30 per cent in cost to the final 
buyer will tend to reduce demand. So it may suggest a cut 
in supply as an alternative to a lower net. There would 
appear, however, every reason why such a tax should be im- 
posed, for it is clearly desirable to reduce such outlets and to 
make those who indulge in such expenditure contribute to 
the finance of the war. In the case of diamonds, it appears 
that there may be a definite, further reason for imposing 
such a tax. At present it is certain that the trend of 
demand for gem stones is upward. It is also the case that 
America has complained of shortage of industrial diamonds, 
America has been importing uncut gem stones. If these are, 
in fact, cut and used for jewellery, America might attempt 
to switch some of its own diamond cutters from gem to 
industrial work, on the assumption that this type of skill 
is not so highly specific as to make such transfers useless, 
If this were done the supply of gem stones might decline, 


* * * 
‘ Settling-in’’ Grants 


On October 11th, the Ministry of Labour introduced 
a new scheme of “ settling-in ” grants for women and girls 
who have been transferred to industrial work beyond daily 
travelling distance of their homes. During the first week 
in the new area, the grant will amount to 25s.; during the 
second week, 20s.; during the third week, 15s.; and during 
the fourth week, ros. Previously, a transferred worker 
had received ros. on her arrival and 14s. 6d. at the end of 
the first week, so that the new scheme means an addition 
of 45s. 6d., spread over four weeks. The increase should 
be of material assistance in easing the problems involved 
in removal from one area to another and in adjustment to 
new surroundings. The changes in the production pro- 
gramme are entailing the transference of mobile labour to 
an increasing extent, and the Ministry’s scheme is, there- 
fore, very much to be welcomed. It does not, of course, do 
anything to compensate the worker for any financial loss 
which might be incurred as the fesult of change of employ- 
ment. In practice, this is working the other way. Labour 
is being transferred to higher paid work in aircraft pro- 
duction, so that complaints on this score are not likely to 
arise. 

¥ * * 

Developing South America 


The suggestion of the Petroleum Press Service, in its 
monthly bulletin, that after thé war South American 
Governments will indulge in an aggressive drive to secure 
foreign capital for the development of oil resources, is 4 
matter which should interest all investors. There are few 
parts of the world in which British investments have, over 
an extended period, suffered so heavy a fall in value as in 
the South American republics, and it is commonly agreed 
that a part of this decline in value is due to unwillingness 
of the borrower to give a fair deal to foreign capital. While 
the opening up of new enterprises with foreign capital and 
the lending: of money to South American authorities cannot 
be made dependent upon such treatment as will render old 

-enterprises profitable, it is difficult to imagine a situation 
in which there is a complete divorce between the attitude 
of the country seeking finance towards new lenders and 
towards those whose money is ‘already. sunk in develop- 
ment of the country’s resources. Apart from the fact that 
the two’ sets of investors will overlap, no adviser on invest- 
ment could ignore past experience, however favourable the 
new offer might appear. While the bulletin restricted its 
comments to the development of oil, most South American 
countries, and notably Brazil, will certainly require large 
sums for general development, unless their nationals are 
satisfied to’ keep down their standard of living and develop 
their resources solely out of savings on the Russian model. 
How far they realise the implications of the need for new 
capital from outside and are prepared to encourage it, will 
be shown as much by the plans for the treatment of ol 
investors as by the terms which they offer to new. In this 
connection, some encouragement may be extracted from 
the recent increase in charges permitted to the Leopoldina 
Railway. More severe tests will be the outcome of the 
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HOUSANDS who used to catch colds 
easily will again experience a winter free 
from colds. They are users of SEROCALCIN 
tablets and each Autumn they take the 
immunising course which gives complete 


protection against colds in 8 out of I0 cases. 


How it is done 
SEROCALCIN acts. by 
stimulating the natural de- 
fence powers of the body. 
It enhances the resistive 
capacity against invading 
organisms that cause colds 
and prevents a cold before 
it happens. 


Simple and Safe 

The immunising course con- 
sists of 60 SEROCALCIN 
tablets taken at the rate of 
two daily for thirty con- 
secutive days. In 80 per 
cent. of cases this course 
gives complete immunity 
against colds for a period 
of 3 to 4 months. There 
are no “‘ drugs ” in SERO- 
CALCIN—it is perfectly 
safe both for adults and 
children. 


Proved by Tests 


Tests by Doctors in private 
practice, Hospitals and Fac- 
tories have established the 
clams made for SERO- 
CALCIN and confirm its 
ability to give successful 
results in 80 per cent. of 
cases. 


Supplies and Prices 

Hospitals, Schools, Munition 
Factories and export trade 
have first claim on supplies, 
but most Chemists have 
adequate stocks. The im- 
munising course of SERO- 
CALCIN (Reg. Trade Mark) 
costs 8/54 inc. tax. In- 
dustrial and School Medical 
officers, nurses, welfare work- 
ers, Labour Officers and 
interested members of the 
public are invited to write 
for a booklet “ Immunity 
from colds”? which will be 
sent on receipt of 1d. stamp. 


SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS | 


Harwoops LABORATORIES LTD., Rickmansworth Rd., WATFORD, HERTs. 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 





The British Government, having examined 


all the ways in which sufficiént vitamins could 


be provided to the under-nourished children 


of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 


clusion —as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 


chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 


carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 


vitamins retain practically all their potency. 


Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 


addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 


Their object was to enhance the protective 


value of these already highly nutritious foods. 


Today, when the Allied Governments are 


faced with the enormous problem of re- 


habilitating each occupied territory as it is 


freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 


cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 


scale is proving of great value. When the war 


is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 


ROWNTREES 
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THEY FIND THEM 
IN YOUR Factory? 


One of the Ministry’s Regional Fuel Efficiency Com- 
mittees analysed the reports of their visiting engineers 
to find the most common causes of fuel wastage in 
industrial steam generation and transmission. From 
the first 300 reports on inspections of boiler plants 
and pipework this is what they found: 


235 instances of unlagged boilers and un- zs 
lagged steam supply pipes; of damaged or 
defective lagging. 


HO 
4 

+ 

FT 
++ 
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219 instances of steam leakage at pipe 
joints and valves; some small but many 
serious. 


226 instances of defective brickwork settings, 


causing air leakage and reduced efficiency. 





=3| 139 instances of defective dampers; 88 cases 
lof damper controls located away from firing 
4 floor. 





84 instances of badly-fitting firedoors; and 


98 instances of insufficient draught. 








218 instances of boiler-houses without 
instruments; 227 instances of non-recording 
of boiler performance. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 


May we urge management to make fuel saving their 
personal responsibility ? Are you in close touch with 
your Regional Fuel Efficiency Committee or your 
Trade Association’s Commitiee? Have you read the 
Ministry’s Technical Bulfetins ? Have you arranged for 
the free inspection of your plant ? Have you and your 
staff attended the Ministry’s instructional courses ? 


The security of the fuel position is in your hands. 





The Ministry’s Regional Offices are at:— 
GLASGOW * NEWCASTLE * MANCHESTER * LEEDS + BIRMINGHAM 


NOTTINGHAM * CAMBRIDGE * CARDIFF ’ BRISTOL * READING * LONDON 


ees «= (SSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER sue 
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COMPANY 


MEETINGS 


ASPRO, LIMITED 
INCREASING DEMANDS 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of 
Aspro, Limited, was held, on the 12th 
instant, in London, Mr H. F. Middleton 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The- following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report : — . 

Shortly’ before the close of the year 
under review your company suffered a 
grievous loss by the sudden death of its 
chairman and managing director Mr G. M. 
Garcia. This loss will be felt, not only 
by those who were in daily touch with 
him, but in wide and various circles. Mr 
Garcia was Gevoted to the interests of the 
company and unremittingly bent all his 
energies and capacities to its development 
and progress. 

The profit on trading for the year under 
review is £278,701 after provision has been 
made for the estimated EPT liability. 
After deducting depreciation, directors’ 
fees and pension fund _ contribution, 
amounting in the aggregate to £10,981, 
there remains a sum of £267,720, which, 
with the sum of £18,842 brought forward 
from last year, makes a total availabie 
balance of £286,562. 

Your directors recommend the transfer 
of £155,000 to income-tax reserve, £25,000 
to general reserve, and a grant of £10,000 
to the pension fund. This will leave an 
available balance to the credit of profit 
and loss account enabling your directors 
to recommend the declaration of a finai 
dividend on the Ordinary stock of 15° per 
cent., less tax, ‘which brings the total 
distribution for the year up to 25 per 
cent., less tax. 


HIGH REPUTATION OF PRODUCT 


In spite of war-time restrictions, you 
were informed last year that our export 
trade had been maintained. To-day, 
factors governing exports are, if anything, 
more difficult, but I can say that with 
the limited field available, we have kept 
our hold on the export trade and 
strengthened the foundation for post-war 
development in this direction. 

The high reputation of our product has 
been fully maintained, and, as the figures 
show, the demand continues to increase 
notwithstanding the policy of percentage 
rationing of orders which we have been 
compelled to adopt. During the year, we 
formed a subsidiary company, which has 
acquired, on satisfactory terms, the rights 
in this country and the other territories 
in which your company operates (includ- 
ing certain countries now in enemy occu- 
pation) to use the special method of 
packing employed for our products, 
together with the full complement of 
machines. 
the increase under the heading “ Invest- 
ments in Subsidiary Companies” in the 
balance-sheet. 

We have continued our activities in the 
production of foodstuffs for our staff 
canteens and in the provision of feeding 
facilities for a large number of workers 
in adjacent factories. We are also able to 
make free supplies, through the local social 
centre, to the local hospitals and others in 
need of fresh vegetables. 


STAFF'S SOCIAL ACTIVITIES a 


_ 1 am sure you would wish to join me 
in paying tribute to the social activities 
conducted by our staff, who continue to 
provide concerts and amusements to raise 
funds for the support of many charitable 
organisations. 

During the past year our staff has 
suffered further depletion by the calls of 
the Services and Labour Ministry, but 
those who remain with :us continue to 
give us the same high standard of service 
as before, and I would like to express 
our appreciation of their loyalty and 
efficiency. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


This acquisition accounts for ‘ 
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ODEON THEATRES, 
LIMITED 


PLANS FOR POST-WAR 
EXPANSION 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held, on the 
14th instant, in London. 

Mr Arthur J. Rank (chairman of the 
company) presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The trading profits 
of the group amounted to £2,163,687, as 
compared with approximately £1,700,000 
last year, an increase of approximately 
£463,000, which figure I am sure you will 
agree is most satisfactory. The increase in 
profits over last year has kept pace with the 
increase in the amount required for taxa- 
tion. } 

Odeon Theatres, Limited, has earned a 
trading profit, after charging Excess Profits 
Tax of £629,243 to its subsidiary com- 
panies, of £1,261,555. The total available 
for appropriation is £320,249, out of which 
the directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend on the ordinary shares of 15 per 
cent. (less income tax). 


POSSIBLE INTERESTS IN POST-WAR 
EUROPE 


I mentioned last year the important part 
which the cinema industry plays in the life 
of the nation, and the responsibility which 
attaches to the directors of companies such 
as yours. During the year there has been 
some discussion as to the activities of those 
companies which I control. The last thing 
that I want to see in this industry is any 
one company so powerful that free and fair 
competition ceases to operate as an incentive 
to maximum effort. But I do want to see 
a sound British industry so firmly estab- 
lished that we can be proud to have plafed 
a part in its building, and young men and 
women when leaving school or university 
will seek places in our ranks with the know- 
ledge that they will have as good a chance 
of making a serious contribution to our 


national life as any of their friends who 


make their livelihood in industries with 
longer histories, and I do want to see your 
company maintained in its proud position 
as one of the leading exhibitors with, it 
practicable, a modern theatre in all the 
major cities of this country. 

It is with this in view that we have, 
during the year, extended our interests by 
the purchase of additional theatres, and 
have been exploring the possibility of be- 
coming interested in theatres in Europe, as 
it shakes-itself free from the yoke of Nazism. 
In this way I believe we could ensure that 
British pictures will get fair representation 
in those countries. 


WIDESPREAD FUTURE OF BRITISH FILMS 


In our British-made films, now so rightly 
popular with our audiences, we have the 
means of showing the best of our ways of 
thought and living. It is the duty of those 
who believe in them to see that they go all 
over the world, and in my judgment we 
shall not build up a successful industry 
unless we do send our films to ail countries 
that are ready to receive them. But we 
must see to it that we make films that 
audiences want to see, and so organise their 
distribution that audiences are given the 
chance of seeing them. 

I believe that, so far as the United States 
is concerned, our American friends are 
willing to collaborate with us, realising that 
if the two great English-speaking nations 
are to go forward in friendship, an 
exchange of films can make an important 
contribution to mutual understanding. 

Although this year will doubtless provide 
many problems and difficulties, I feel that, 
taking all things into consideration, we may 
look forward to the future with every hope 
of improving and increasing the success of 
the organisation. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


October 16, 1943 


LEVER BROTHERS & 
UNILEVER LIMITED 


REPORT OF.ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of th. 
members of Lever Brothers & Unileve; 
Limited was held, on the 7th instant, ip 
the board-room, Unilever House, E.C4 

Mr Geoffrey Heyworth presided. 

The notice convening the meeting ang 
the report of the auditors having been read. 

The chairman suggested that the direc. 
tors’ report and statement of accounts and 
the chairman’s review for the year ended 
December 31, 1942, which had beep 
issued to the members should be taken 
as read and the members agreed. 

The chairman moved and Lord Leve;. 
hulme seconded that the directors’ report 
and statement of accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1942, now submitted he 
received and adopted. 

The motion was put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 

A dividend of § per cent. for the year 
1942 on the ordinary stock payable on 
October 12, 1943, and a dividend of 5 per 
cent. for the year 1942 on the preferentia} 
certificates outstanding under the co- 
partnership trust were declared; the te- 
tiring directors were re-elected and the 
auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers and Co, 
and Messrs. Price Waterhouse and (Co, 
were re-appointed. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr A. 
Carroll-Marx proposed and Mr Francis R. 
Newbery seeconded a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, directors, and all pfficers and 
staff of the company. Mr Newbery asked 
whether the company had any system of 
long service awards. 

Replying, the chairman thanked the 
members for their vote of thanks and said 
that the company had had for many years 
a system of long service awards, and during 
the war it took every step to keep in 
touch with the numerous staff who were 
away on military or other national service, 
augmenting the service pay of married 
employees and conferring other benefits on 
the unmarried, and the time of absence 
was counted ‘towards long-service awards 
and pensions. 
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With the clinical re- 
sources of the largest 
Cancer-treating Hos- 
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research into Cancer 
is unremittingly 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC AND 
GENERAL TRUST, LIMITED 


IMPROVED VALUATION 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting 
of the Atlas Electric and General Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, 
in London. 

Mr Donovan M. Touche, who presided 
in the absence through illness of the chair- 
man, Mr W. Sandford Poole, said that 
the gross income amounted to £274,919, 
which was £8,985 less than in the previous 
year. That decrease was more than 
accounted for by the reduction of £12,848 
in the dividends received from countries 
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at present in enemy occupation. Fortun- 
ately there had been a reduction of £6,192 
in the charge for taxation, so that the net 
income showed little change at £155,139 
from the corresponding receipt of £157,932 
for the previous year. 

The general investments stood at over 
£5,700,000 and showed a depreciation of 
under one seventh of I per cent. at the 
date of the balance sheet. A year ago 
the depreciation had amounted to no less 
than 214 per cent. A subsequent valuation 
made as at August 31st last revealed that 
the market quotations for the securities 
then held showed a surplus of £279,393 
over their book cost. 

The gross receipts for the year to 
March 31st last of the Sociedad Com- 
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mercial de Montevideo amounted to 
53763,838 pesos, an increase of 885,746 
pesos. ‘The increase in traffics had been 
mainly due to the reduction in the bus 
services on account of the petrol shortage, 
but it was only fair to state that it was 
also due to some extent to the improved 
facilities provided for the public by the 
management in agreement with the muni- 
cipal authorities. 

The financial outcome of the operation 
of the tramway system had been less un- 
favourable than it had been for a long 
time and had resulted in an operating 
profit, subject to depreciation, of 276,959 
pesos. That compared with a loss of 
98,299 pesos for the previous year. 

The report was adopted. 


ea ERASE Se SS LTA A ct a 


(Continued from page 532) 
present visit of representatives of the British-owned rail- 
ways in Argentina, and the new offer to Brazilian bond- 
holders. 


x * ok 


Engineering Wages 


At the end of last week, it was announced that an 
agreement had been reached between the firm of Vickers- 
Armstrong and the trade unions concerned for the 
replacement of the premium bonus system at Barrow by 
a time piece system, thus bringing Barrow into line with 
the practice at other Vickers factories. Under the old 
system, which had been in operation for 40 years, the time 
taken for a certain task was agreed and, if the worker com- 
pleted it in less, he received a bonus ; 50 per cent of the 
time saved was translated into wages, the other 50 per cent 
accrued to the firm. The new system means the introduction 
of straight piece rates, which should provide a far greater 
incentive to effort. It has been claimed in some quarters 
that this change represents a major victory for the strikers, 
whose stoppage had lasted 18 days and cost over a million 
man-hours. In fact, the Barrow workers have not gained 
anything by striking which they could not have won by 
negotiation, and the firm had actually made an offer on 
these lines some months before. Some, but not all, of the 
workers will be better off as a result of the new system, and 
of the correction of certain minor wage anomalies, which 
had nothing to do with the Tribunal’s award. Many post- 
mortems have been held on the strike; one fact which 
emerges is the complex nature of engineering wages. The 
district base rate of 46s. for a 47-hour week, up to the 
Tribunal’s March award, which raised it to 66s., had been 
accepted as the standard for negotiation purposes; in- 
creases on the rate have been in the form of periodic addi- 
tions to the national bonus. The rate for an adult male 
labourer is fixed, and so is that for a woman engaged on 
woman’s work. But no rates are fixed for the various 
machine and assembly processes, many of which have been 
introduced in recent times. Mr Jack Tanner stated at the 
AEU National Committee meeting in June that the union 
was preparing a new wages structure, which would grade 
the various processes and would consolidate national 
bonuses in the basic rates. 


* * * 


Coal Mining Technicians 


A committee of the Institution of Mining Engineers 
has been examining the question of the training of mining 
engineers. During the proceedings of the Rockley Com- 
mission on Safety in Coal Mines (1935-38) the existing 
system of examinations for certificates of competence came 
in for some sharp criticism. Mr G. Forster, the chief 
witness of the National Association of Organisers and Full 
Time Teachers of Mining, expressed the opinion that the 
present system of examination “allows people to get through 
without any real evidence of their having adequate scien- 
lific training.” In its final report, the Commission empha- 
sised the view that ultimate responsibility rested on the 
mine owners, who, if they 

really want to strike at the root of the problem, and to ensure 
a steady flow of. good university men into the industry, can 
only do so by instituting an organised scheme of recruitment 
coupled with some reasonable assurance of future prospects 
for the entrants. . 
The recommendations of the committee have in view the 
future supply of 
an increasing number of men for positions as colliery managers 
and higher officials who have not only had a sound general 


education and technical training, but possess also a broad 
outlook and, irf a high degree, the qualities of leadership. 
It suggests that training should in future qualify students 
for membership of the Institution, and that the examina- 
tions should be conducted in three stages, namely, at 18, 
22 and 26 years of age. The first of these examinations 
would be in pure and applied science, the second in mining 


‘engineering subjects, and the third, mainly oral, would 


test the student’s grasp of mining, his general suitability 
and his knowledge of mining legislation. The technical 
education would normally be at a university or technical 
college. The scheme would be under a board and director 
of training appointed by the Council! of the Institution, 
and provides for (1) examinations at the cost of the Insti- 
tution, (2) scholarships to selected students while in resi- 
dence at universities or attending technical colleges, and 
(3) minimum rates of remuneration to students during the 
time they are in employment and gaining practical expe- 
rience. The committee assumes that after this the fully 
trained and qualified young man of proved ability will be 
able to demand, and will have no difficulty in obtaining, 
a very much higher salary as manager, with a prospect of 
securing later one of the higher posts in the industry. 


x * * 


Shoe Repairs 


The need for shoe repairs has naturally grown with 
the rationing of clothing and the inferior quality of shoes 
now being produced. Paradoxically, the fact that few lowest 
grade shoes are now produced has also accentuated the 
demand for shoe repairing—shoes bought at 5s. or less 
were thrown away when worn out, but it is worth repairing 
their more expensive substitutes. The number of shoes 
repaired is not known exactly, but it is probably approach- 
ing a total of 350 million pairs a year, from a pre-war level 
of, possibly, 250 million annually. The additional amount 
of work is being done—as in all trades—with a reduced 
labour force. Workers now number about 65,000, a reduc- 
tion of approximately Io per cent since the war. As many 
as 27,000 of the total cf about 8,000 establishments are 
one-man businesses, and at the other end of the scale some 
300 employ more than ten workers. The labour force is 
now relatively stable, and local need is the guiding factor 
in further withdrawal of labour. The difficulties inherent 
in controlling a trade so widespread and composed so 
largely of one-man units, have not proved insuperable. A 
directorate of shoe-repairing under the Directorate of 
Civilian Footwear was set up in September, 1942. Its job 
has been to distribute the limited supplies of repairing 
material, which it does on a quota system, and to take any 
necessary steps to ensure that a repairing service continues. 
In December, 1942, restrictions on the type of repairs were 
laid down, which not only saved material, but also meant 
that nearly five pairs of shoes could be repaired in the 
time previously taken on four. The average time a 
repairer keeps a pair of shoes is prcbably now only ten 
days, although the variation is wide and reaches two 
months in some cases. It is fairly certain, however, that 
essential repairs are done with all possible speed. 





ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 225. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 13 per cent., 
being at the rate of 6 per cent., per annum, upon the paid-up 
Capital Stock of the bank has been DECLARED for the three 
months ending 30th November, 1943, and will be PAYABLE at 
the bank and its branches on and after 1st December, 1943, to 
shareholders of secord 30th October, 1943. . 

By Order of the Board, 
E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. 


6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. October 14th, 1943. 











































































INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London 


‘“‘ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 











| Total aad Security Indices 
Bargains , 
1943 in SE Dav F 
List ji 1942 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 

- ° | shares* Int.t 
eC Ee aaecesensss 6,318 5,638 105-9 133-5 
it skehsose0¥en , 5,539 5,001 105 -8 133-6 
cS 7,467 5,984 105 -4 133 -6 
SUE $550 e500se%5 5,643 4,693 104-8 133-6 
Ss 5,581 4,793 104 -5 133-7 


FB .* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: epost. 106 - 5-1 


(Oct! 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 
New York 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36—100) 
_ SE ET EERE LEST 
1943 Sept. | Sept. Oct 
Low High 22, | 29, 6, 
| Jah, July 194s | 194 1943 
6 
37 Industrials ........ | 81-1 | 103-5 99-5 98-1 96 -4 
DR 5s 666hs000 5% 726 #| 99-9 93 -4 91-9 91-2 
40 Utilities. 122122117 67-9 | 89-6a | 87-6 | 87-3 86 -8 
419 Stocks ........... 78-5 100-9 97-3 | 96:0 | 94-6 
Av. yield %*.......... 5-36 4-35 4:54 -' 4-60 ; 469 
! 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON STOCKS 
1943 Average | Transactions 1943 Average | Transactions 
Sept. 30... 119-5 571,000 Oct. 4.... 118-9 497,000 
Oct. 1... 119 -6 559,000 sn Eb ia ks 118 -4 490,000 
Sa MLE 119-5 272,000} ES. oie 116 -9 716,000 


| 
\ 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 993- (Jan. 2). 





+ Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- : New 
October 16, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Particulars of Government issues appgar on page 537. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
EDL Suosebhkaeebsnsbannessesoxsesss onsen ses 1,377,850,830 1,358,222,757 
PT Asha bios oo5se56Sh55 5489.04 en ean seb oeese 1,223,275,994 1,194,509,621 
Destination* ; Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ , £ 
1943... . 1,354,998,237 0,586,843 638,677 1,347,059,164 2,124,701 9,036,892 
1942....1,194,082,034 349,272 78,315 | 1,187,016,358 938,562 6,554,701 


> Guenusions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to October 5, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


NINE MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 
The following tables give aggregate figures for capital issues, 
on both ‘‘ new”’ and “ old’”’ bases, with the usual comparisons. 


TaBLE I—ToTAL BorRROWING (MILLION {) 















































| 
aa British | : | | 
irst Nine 
—— Total | Total . 
= a *Home | Others eas Empire | Foreign Santee | Paetinse 
ment | rations | 
el ——— 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) a 
ae | 84-3) 10-0 ut 3 211-6, 52-2) 26-9) 290-7| 100 
1941.......... 1,114-1| Nil 1114-4 2-9} Nil | 1,117 3 383 
1942.......... 1,129-2) Nil 0 | '1,129-4| ‘Nil 388 
PR nvcckante 1315-6; Nil} 1-1/7,316-7, 0-8! 0-1 !17317 6 453 
| 
Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal” (New Basis) - 
1935.......... 1-8, 51-5) 151-8) 205-1) 19), 1-4) 226-1! 100 
eee 1114-1} Nil| 2-9/1,117-0, 3-5| 0-111,120-6, 495 
 REgERS: 1,129 2) 20| 6-0/1,137-2) 0-3] 0-1)1137-6 503 
1943.......... 1,315 6 17) 11-8)7, (329-1) 1-8! 0-1/1/331-0) 589 
re * Including County and Public Board Loans. 
TaBLE Il—Totrat Company Issuers (MILLION {) 
First Nine | Old Basis | New Basis 
Menthe ' \ Riatatiime Metab contrat 
o | 
Each Year | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1940, | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
. | hook 
Debentures . . Nil | 15) Ni) Ni 1-2! a 0-21 5:5 
Preference... . 0-1) 0-1! Nil 1-5 | 05| O01) 2:1 
inary ...... 12| 29/ 0-3| 26 ao 5-2| 62| 9-0 
Total ..... 13 | @5| 03| 27) 0 9| 16) 65, 166 
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TaBLeE III—ANatysis oF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 











| First Nine Months First Nine Months 
| Basis New Beis 
i 1942 | 1943 | 1942 1945 
ae ; £ | £ £ 

British Govt. Loans. | 1,129,185,700 | 1,315,645,600 | 1,129, a 7 1 3156 as 600 
Foreign Govt. Loans. | Nil | Nil Ni 
Corporation Loans .. | Nil | Nil | 1, 966, 800 | 1,717,000 
Foreign Railways . ea Nil Nil 10,500 | | Nil 
ES ck ss hisees oon Nil | Nil 168,000 | 588,100 
Breweries .......... Nil | Nil Nil | 507,200 
Motors, etc. ........ | Nil | 225,000 | Nil 729,100 
Exploration, etc..... | 6 Nil | Nil 49,400 | 299, 80 
Estate and Land.... | Nil 330, i 210,000 | 346,600 
ROMs recone encoun | Nil | 101,200 | Ni 
Iron, Coal, Steel, etc. | Nil | 140, 000 1,776,900 | 4,191,100 
Stores and Traders... | Nil | Nil 178,300 465,100 
Electric Light, etc. .. | Nil | Nil Nil , 1,537,200 
Gas and Water ..... Nil | Nil 271,200 | Nil 
se and Buses | 50,000 | Nil 103,100 Nil 
eae Nil | Nil | - 1,581,800 | Nil 
oe and Misc. . 175,000 | 1,309,900 2, 045, 900 5,062,400 
Total . eeees | + | 1,129,410 129,410,700 | | 1,317,650, 500 | 1, 1,137, 648,500 648,500 | 1 1, 351 1,089, 200 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET. 


been smaller this week than last, it hex at all times been adequate 
for the needs of the market. Though there has been little cheap 
} per cent money on offer, the market has found no difficulty 
in meeting its normal requirements of 1 per cent money. The 
first tender for £100,000,000 of Treasury bills brought in ap- 
plications of £199,805,000, an increase of close on £10,000,000 
on the previous week’s figure when £90,000,000. were tendered 
for. As the discount market’s tender covers the amount of bills 
on offer, the outside applications—official and non-official— 
remained approximately unchanged. The market obtained a 
35 per cent allotment. The banks this week had to make 
£100,000,000 of Treasury deposit receipt payments, the largest 
weekly total yet recorded. This went against effective maturities 
of about £50,000,000. The floating debt borrowing this week 
has, therefore, been on an exceptionally heavy scale. © The 
current deficit is, however, running at a rate which adequately 
covers this borrowing. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 


Oct. 8th and Oct. 14th :-— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 da ys jt %. 3 months, 1 4 months, 14-14%; 6 month, 
1y-18%. Bills: 2 months, Bi og: ; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
mone bas hort Loans, 1-1] 14%. Bank deposit’ rates $%. Discount 
de’ t at call +% ; at notice 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchan between Oct. 8th and Oct. 14th. (Figures in brackets are par 


of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4. 862) 4-024-034; mail transfers 4-02}-Q3}. Canafa. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25:23}) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4 02-04 ; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-644 cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for P at Bank of England for Chee Gi. Spain. 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-2: 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged One Oct. 8th 
- a Pas (974) 978-8. Indi R (18d. ) 17-1844. 
astres india, upee per rupee 
Belgian Con Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-3%. Iran. Rl. 128-130. 
Sp ar _ are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no re of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 

special account is 16-03 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerlané. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York on | ws | Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 











7, is 9 11 2 | 
Cables :— ! Conte Cents , Cents ; Cents | Cents sp | Cents 
London........ | 4028§ | 4023§ | 40235! 402h§ | 40238; EZ  _40m8 
Montreal....... | 89-875 | 89-375 89-125 | 88-500 | 87-75 | 27 88-200 
Zurich} ........ 32-00 | 32-00 | 31-60 | 31-00 | 31°75 | SE 32-05. 
B. Aires ....... 25-02" | 25-02" | 25-02" 25-02" | 25-02" | ge 25-02 
SS 5-15 | 5°15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5:15 | £5 5:15 
Lisbon......... 4:10 | 4:10 | 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 So | 410 
Barcelona...... { 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 4° 9-25 

* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. § Bid. 


CLEARING BANK AVERAGES 
(Comparative figures : in £ millions) 


Sept. | May | June } July | Aug. “Sept. 
| 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 198 











Capital and reserves ..... , 140-3, 140 “9) 140°9 | 140-9, 140-9) 1409 
Acceptances, etc......... 99-7 | 91:7! 95-5! 102-8) 101-2 105% 
Notes in circulation...... 5 16 1-6 | 166 | 1-6 16 
Current, deposit and other} 
accounts ............. Bios (3,565-6 | 3630-4 |3,627-9 |3,670-0 3,137 0 
or (oe toe fee pee | ae 
Total liabilities...... | 3,590-7 | 3,799-8 | 3,868 -4 | 3,873 -2 | 3,913: 7 3,985°0 
a) eS [rs hes pee 8 el 
DR cays iw nahn | 349-1 377-0 | 386-6 | 375-3 | 383-1 389-4 
Cheques, balances, and) | 3 
items in transit ....... | 116-8} 121-6! 157-8; 120-2| 125-4 128°3 
Money at call...........! 126-8: 158-0| 165-0 | 160-4 | 155-8, ea 
Discounts .............. 276-5) 154-1 | 236-0) 243-9| 231-6 20 ; 
Treasury deposit receipts.) 693-0 | 923-5 | 858-5, 899-5 | _ 9565 1,044 § 
Investments ............ 1,096 -7 | 1,150-3 | 1,159-0 | 1,162-1 | 1,162 -4 1,160; 


Loans and Advances..... 774-4, 757-3 743-9 742-7 | "731-6 733° 
Investments in affiliated 


__eiellieaaemenape 23-8 23-9) 23-9 23-9! 239 239 
Cover for acceptances, | 411 
premises, etc.......... 133-6 134-1) 137-7) 145-0 143-4) 1} 








Totai assets....... 3,590-7 3,799-8 | 3,868-4 | 3,873-2 | (Jens 39859 
(Continued on page 539) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 9 days ended Oct. 9th, 1943, total 


ordinary revenue was £56,991,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £160,024,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £577,710. Thus, 
including 


sinking fund allocations of 
{1,413,976, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,691,845,000 against £1,547,613,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
vehuanbinbed AND EXPENDITURE 


" Receipts into “the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 











Esti- : : | 
April | April | 10 9 
Revenue mate 1 | Da D. 
ys | Days 
1943-44 to to ended cana 
Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
| 10, 9, | 10, | 9, 
satel 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
| ~ ) - 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax. .. .|/1175000} 291,207; 374,666) 17,353) 15,196 
Sur-tax........ 80,000 13, 664 13, 244 1,280 880 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 100,000) 49,329) 50,809, 2,820) 2,298 
Stamps........ 17,000} 6,990: 8,340 30} ... 
N.D.C. 500,000 14,345) °14,560 810. 1,190 
E.P.T. 166, 515 244; — 11,967} 16 313 
Other Inld. ‘Rev. 1,000 280 20)" ... 














eet 
Total Inld. Rev. 1873000| 542,330; 706,513 34,280) 35,877 















































Customs ....... 525, 320| 242,027) 281,261 13,760! 15,119 
Excise.......+. 450, 180, 210, 200 239, 600 5,400) 5,000 
Total Customs &| | | 
Excise....... | 975,500) 452 227) 520. 861) 19,160) 20,119 
Motor Duties...} 25,000) 4,878) 3,842) 227) 131 
Canadian Govt. 
Contribution . 168,299 13,484 
P.O. (Net Re- Dr. 
ceipts)....... 400} 6,100) ... 300 
WirelessLicences| 4,700) 1,520) 1,690) ... 
Crown Lands... 800 460 470 
Receipts from) 
Sundry Loans| 4,100} 1,081) 2,056 51 63 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 56,081) 40,442) 3,024, 801 








Total Ord. Rev.|2907500|1232976|1275874| 69,926| 56,991 

















SeLF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632) 54,400) 54,950, 1,800) 1,500 


PON. 6.0 a ss 3018152; nT 1330824) 71,726 58,491 




















| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- 
mate, 
943-44 





Expenditure 





Days 
ended 
Oct. 
10, 
| 1942 


Days 
to to ended 
Oct. Oct. 
10, 9, 
1942 1943 





; 7) 


1943 


OrDINARY 
BEXxPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of | 

Nat. Debt... .| 375, 000) 178,348) 203,952! 18,842) 19,325 

{ 


Payments to Ni 
Ireland...... 9,500! 4,024' 3,676) 335) 332 


OtherCons. Fund | | | 
ices 2... 7,500, 3,721] 3,540, 2 2 


92,000) 186, 093) 211,169) 19,179) 19,660 
Supply Services. 5366751 2588058 2749137 160928) 140364 


Total Ord. Exp.|6758761/2774131 2960306|180107|160024 


irre, 1 









































SELF-BALANCING| 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632 








| 54,400) 54,950) 1,800° 1,500 
| '5869385 2828551 3015256|181907|161524 
lei 





























A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
€venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘“ Total Supply Services”) instead 
ing shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 

m ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£926,422 to £3;408,222, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
‘Taised the gross “National Debt by 
£104,715,551 to £18,536 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


Overseas Trade Guarantees 15 
P.O. and rT orn netseeses oes 


ter eteteereres ae 
1,355 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War PUMRIENN ori i a nk 764 
d Settlement Acts........................ 12 
776 


April April | 10 9 


THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 




















(£ millions) 
| Ways and 
eer Means | Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
geet - | Float- 
Date & Bank | posits | ing 
Ten- Tap |  Aowe lic | of | by | Debt 
der P | De | ot Banks| 
4 | land | | 
1942 ; 
Oct. 10 | 975. 0; Not available 
194 
June 5 /1080 “0| ” ” 
» 12 |1095-0) | a a 
» 19 |1110-0! a se | 
» 30 3028 -2 244 -4 | 55-0 | 925-5, 4253-1 
July 3 /1140-0, Not available 
»» 10 |1155-0) cae 
. = 1165-0, A a 
»» 24 {1170-0 es 
» 31 |1170 ‘0| 1899 - 1| 309-0 | "\973- 5) 4351-6 
Aug. 7 {1170-0 Not available 
1’ oe 1170.0) ss 3 
» 21 |1170-0) os * 
»» 28 (1170: 9 1892-4} 313-2 | ... | 1045-0, 4420-6 
Sept. a 1170 Not available 
” = i 9 ” ” 
” 1170-0 | ” 
: 30 | 3078-8 259-5” 1114-5) 4452-8 
Oct —r 0) | Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount | Average | Pe 
| ER seo Rate | Cont 
Date of |Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
Ap lied| ment ; 
Offered|**PP* —e | Min. 
o | Rate 
«oO 
1942 | | ls. d. | 
Oct. 9 80-0 | 164-8 0-0 | 20 0-47) 35 
1943 
June 18 90-0 | 160-8 | 90°0 | 20 0-69 42 
cs 5 90-0 | 165-2 | 90°0 | 20 0-47 42 
july 2 90:0 | 173-5 | 90-0 | 20 0-37 38 
a 9 90-0 | 180-2 | 90-0 | 20 0-28 35 
» 16 90-0 | 175-4 | 90-0 | 20 0-00 33 
» 2 90-0 | 164-6 | 90-0 | 20 0:9 40 
io, Jae 90-0 | 182-8 | 90-0 | 19 11-91 30 
Aug. 6 90-0 | 195-6 | 90-0 | 20 0-02 28 
s & 90-0 | 182-5 | 90-0 | 19 11-95 30 
» 20 90-0 | 175-1 | 90-0 | 20 0-42 38 
“ae 90-0 | 194:0 | 90:0 | 20 2-93 29 
Sept. 3 | 90:0 | 200-4| 90-0| 20 2-40 | 26 
» 10 90-0 | 193-3 | 90-0 | 20 2-57 29 
- oe 90-0 | 183-6 | 90:0) 1911-10} 41 
1» «= 24 90-0 | 188-8 | 90-0 | 19 10-97 37 
Oct 1 90-0 | 190-2 90-0 | 19 11-98 28 
Ee 8 | 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 35 





On Oct. 8th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday 2nd Friday of following week were accepted 
as to abou! 35 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted in 
full. £100 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 


; on Oct. 15th. For the week ending Oct. 16th, the banks 


will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £100 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND: 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 








(£ thousands) 
| | 28% 
3% | 3% a 
Week 1 2 4 War 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 
ended Bonds 
Bonds | Bonds 1951-53 
Aug. 3 ...... 3,342 1,181 4,768 | 5,869 
<. iaases 3,752 1,574 6,564 6,970 
ss A Sccese 5,858 1,415 8,476 | 15,772 
ig HEE <o-seee 5,792 1,329 6,821 | 14,529 
sas on eines 5,752 1,340 6,491 | 29,709 
Sept. 7 ..cese 5,287 1,522 5,334 7,412§ 
a A oraen 4,565 1,413 4,772 8,332§ 
a Ae 5,437 1,393 6,272 | 15,6518 
a eee 5,626 1,386 6,597 | 12,322§ 
Get. FS .ccecs 5,453 1,537 7,510 | 11,514§ 
— aa . ea 6,522 9,427§ 
Totals to date. .| 937,758*| 629,930*| 1376498f||| 583872+/|§ 
| | 
* 202 weeks. + 145 weeks. t 46 weeks. 
|| Including all Series § Including 1952-54. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 12th amounted to a total value of £59,074,792. 
Up to Sept. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £123, 022,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 233d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine _—_ 
Rs. a. Rs. 

Fo 5.ce<sccee 78 #20 124 i4 
Sa 78 O 124 12 
MGT alo'eipalcrcie 78 #O 124 8 
pMRYS oS etbtetaik 78 12 125 8 

BM 6 3:02Woeae 83 65 128 14 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 13, 1943 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


; ‘ 
Notes Issued : . Govt. Debt... 11,045,100 
In Circln. ... 992,730,895 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1038,094,437 
partment.... 57,510,823 | Other Secs.... 874,877 
Silver. Coin... 15,586 

Amt. of Fid. 
ISSO e065: 1050,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
GGG es <ccads 241,718 


+ 1050,241,718 1050,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 150,827,151 
WG eo isccecias , 139,730 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*.. 7,452,386 | Discounts & 
——— Advances... 1,354,834 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,931,826 
Bankers..... 148,380,233 oe 
Other Accts... 54,737,639 18,286,660 
——————] Notes........ 57,510,823 
203,117,872 | Gold & Silver 
CGR oes c8-0510 1,638,354 
228,262,988 228,262,988 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


. (£ millions) 








1942 1943 
cade 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
14 | 29 | 6 | 13 
Issue Dept. : 


Notes in circulation. .... 
Notes in banking depart- 


846- 3 986-5) 991 eo 992-7 





MGB e Cacatecsecses 34 0, 13-8 59 0 57°5 
Government debt and | 
SOCULIIES™ ... oo.csciee se 877 2! 999 -3 1049 - 2 1049 -1 
Other securities........ 1: 6| 0-7, 0-8 0-9 
Silver Coin ............ 1:2, 00 00 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
TOME eal tckaresyaiacer 168 “00 168 -00 168 ‘00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
OMS Sh oo ais widtor sidecases 8-2 9:3 7:8 7-5 
MI aa Scan e er Diete. lacs « 135-3; 173-4 150-2 148-4 
Cairns, vein ceroocersts 52-0) 55:1) 55-2) 54-7 
EMT i ois wwcuie ae Gouleceese 195-5) 237- ™ 213- 2 210 6 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government........... 154-8) 209: 7 152-2 150-8 
Discounts, etc.......... 2-44 1-9 1-9) 1-4 
QIN sc oie orccdaien neriens 20-7; 29-0 16-2 16:9 
TRANEONIN Go oxo or asa dow. dese 177-9, 240-6 170-3 169-1 
Banking depart. res. ..... 35:2) 15:4 60-6 59° 1 
% | % % | 
** Bropostiony??. ....00.63:0.: 18-0 6-4 28-4 28. 0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; "aaa 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,000 million 
to £1,050 million on October 6, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 





























| 
Week Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
| 
|_— —E 
Oct. ™ . Oct. 
10, | 9, 
1942 1343 | 1942 1943 
| 
Working days:—| 6 | 6 239 238 
Birmingham..... 1,938 | 1,323] 99,551] 89,947 
Bradford........ 1,571 | 1,210] 85,255] 176,152 
Bristol.......... 605 620 | 93,367 | 26,203 
RN oo 5 ccéscorasiers 739 496 | 30,395 | 23,409 
PANS 55 Seas 653 817 | 44,822 | 45,160 
Leicester........ 865 746 34,025 33,320 
Liverpool ....... 4,157 | 3,998 | 188,231 | 181,214 
Manchester...... 11,237 | 3,649 | 485,293 | 381,199 
Newcastle....... 1,075 | 1,353 | 59,397 | 61,742 
Nottingham ..... 429 377 | 18,741 | 18,253 
Sheffield ........ 629 818 | 33,916 | 37,709 
Southampton....| 103} 114] 4,534| 5,304 
12 Towns ....... 24,001 | 15,521 |1,177,527 | 979,612 
Dublin*......... 6,978 | 6,893 = 261,895 | 281,445 





* October 3, 1942 and October 2, 1943. 
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OVERSEAS BANK CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
RETURNS Million Turkish pounds Million rupees mere 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE ori aataas Sept. | Sept. | sept. | Sep. Sox 
Million $'s | atte | sate | ont l9a2 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943, 19h 
Sn a ee 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 195 
12 U.S.F.R. Banxs Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. aan ASSETS — | 
RESOURCES 8, | 23, 30, | 7, Gold . 138 -6| 197-2! 197-2) 197-2 Gold coin & bullion. 444, 444) 444) 444 gy J 
‘Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Beeaceoros ahah “Sxch "| “54-2! 74-41 66-8) 70-7 Rupee coin........ 269) 150) 142) 145 ly 
due from Treasury..... 20,562 19,915; 19,882: 19,898 et ce eae 134-5| 132-4] 132-4) 132-4 Balances abroad...; 863) 961! 1,033) 997 1,0 Can 
fotal reserves ........... 20,810) 20,379) 20,344; 20,341 Co een nc. e 332-4] 413-0| 403-7| 400-3 Sterling securities . | 3,298) 6,238) 6,318) 6,418 6,4) Prince of Wal 
‘otal cash reserves....... 236; 333) 331; 330 Reg 55-3| 61-61 62-4| 62-5 Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1,024) 834, 834 734% Coal, 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 3,592 9,204) 9,168) 9,387 hers. 258-0! 261-9! 258-7) 256-9 Investments....... 66 78 78 77 16 pearson & Kt 
Total bills and secs. ...... S615). Desi) BOS) BSIS fF MVE «oor cee reercees | Sheffield Forg 
Total resources ...-......- 25,677/ 31,857| 31,548) 31,574 asniniiatie fe loueo ” — ; ial eile aie Finar 
LIABILITIES Paes + P . , ‘ otesincirn.:India 4,926) | 7,620: 7, 597 sated Li 
F.R. notes in cirn......... 10,798 15,158) 15,243) 15,509 oS eapggmummblts oes fe Ses 2 penosite: Ga) “gol “igs! seq] “Sa = een 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... J J ’ . ee eee ee Ss i 5 F : posits : Govt.... | \ 3u * 
Mr. bank res. dep......... Paes | ees... oe oy os eS Banks ..|_ 646) 775|_ 715) 680, 1% cans 
Govt. deposits ........... 393! 549) 682) 1,013 — ee ee Reserve ratio...... 174 -3%|87 -2%|87 “4% |88 -7%, 88 +60, Tratford Park 
Total deposits ........... ee eee ae ae l { | i Moto 
(otal liabilities .......... 5,67 } 548: 31, eves, ee Ta eee ap a: reas ‘ 
Reserve ratio... 85 +5% (68 -3% 68 -7% 68 1% BANK OF CANADA nour 
ANK AND TREASURY 
oem } | Million Can. $’s AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH § 4. vis 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,756) 22,205) 22,175| 22,176 A Bh patish Rubb 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,356 4,094) 4,096] 4,098 beeches earn ‘a = BANK—Million £A’s Sroome Rubl 
IABILITIES ae ee eR Rub 
Money in circulation... 13,830| 18,714 18,818) 18,883 apt. | Aas. | Sept. | Sut l kes Babe 
Treasury cash and dep. ...! 2,628) 2,815! 2,956’ 3,292 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Aus: | AgS: | AUS: | Aus Bi vera Rube 
ASSETS ’ 4 3 > [me Padang Jawa 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND {Reserve : Gold.......... i TE al I thal a iia 1942 | 1945 | 1945 1945 Bh Rubber Esta 
Million &’s GPO, coast are ong) a e85 311383 | Gold and English ster.....| 27-86, 37-64) 37-64 37.44 South Perak, 
ee a ; _ Securities ............-. Other coin, —m etc. ... a 2 oa 2? = ae Tebing Rubb 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. me Call money, London ...... 19) 49-51) 45- ‘21 ys 
1, | 18, | 25, | 2, Not Fann gag 606-9| 789-5! 797-9 803-3 | Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .'120 “45/211 -39'212 +28 215.52 fm Tenasserim F 
a ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 194 Geciet ion Gat... 35-1| 62-8, 62-2| 89-3 | Discounts and advances...| 23-92 = 22°72, 22-34 \Vanchester I 
ELS obese sskssackereer *65| 2-65 2-65) 2-65 ; . ee 4 -4) d . | smi 
British Govt. secs... 1.11 20-00] 20-25 20-50] 21-00 | Chartered banks ......... ry oes, Save eee LiaBILITIES ! | Reardon St 
Sterling balances......... 1-63 1-65) 1 631 1-55 taht nant iabitpanc cacti Notes issued............. (108 -11/144 sess 01145 -26 Bt \inotts Store 
a _ LIABILITIES | | | + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Deposits, etc. ........... |132 “69/175 94/169 -85 174-25 St 
Notes in circulation....... 24-61: 24-83: 24-95) 25 -42 Exchange Control Board against securities. ae : eae oe \ British Darj 
Dooars Tea ( 
Doom Doom 
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000’s omitted Capital & Ni 
ic rae be pal ) , . at |N 1 ' W : iw li ce = a 
f | Dictrict | ins | Midl: | Nati ational | West- | Williams | inance & Ii 
Barclays | District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins ; Midland | National ee ; | 4 ° 
| Bank | Coutts | “Bank ; Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank  |PFovincial) minster | Deacon's) 44... fj Sond Ame 
Ltd. | . Ltd. | & Co. ! Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | gate Allied Indus 
| , | S imit 
a Date 28th | 27th | 29th | ist | 2ist | 29th | 29th _ _{ 22nd | 30th | 27th | Avro timit 
| | | | a ia: © | ~ f : ; Eastwoods I 
2 ASSETS Spe ct eS | oa £ ce 4 oe £ £ Gestetner (L 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of:- | \ i Hickson, Lic 
SL Sin bss chan ses cseekbesesn esas insese 78,754 4,178 | 16,189 4,816 68,637 18,175! 83,934 5,056 49,192 53,417 6,961 389,369 F Hurst, Nelsc 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | | : | | | Kay & Co. ( 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland. . . 20,054 854 | 4,484 | 1,814 | = 19,524 | 8,082 | 25,162 216 15,583 22,288 3,442 121,505 & Lever Broth 
Re ee ine cee Cees. ae eed + eat ae tine Si ares ies OA eee el OWl by ines 7,833 IB Leyland & I 
Money at Call and Short Notice ................ | 19,162 | 4,208 5,254 | 6,011 | 23,782 4,321 | 30,320, 8,878 | 18,994; 23,430 | 3,704 148,064 I Linotype & 
Sc ie cicheGansb ssndiwsoveass 35,039 1,512 | = 11,573 | 1,099 45,861 7,058 | 51,384 ; 887 27,809 | 25,817 | 700 208,739 I Odeon Thea 
Treasury Deposit Receipts..................005 242,000 4,500 | 45,000 4,500 | 178,000 49,000 | 230,500 1,000 | 132,500 | 136,500 21,000 | 1,044,500 % Parson’s Ma 
CLS. An Sbheshosoesh ch bree nbs cues 218,753 13,978 | 53,291 | 21,399 | 213,588 59,128 | 231,684 20,846 | 138,467 | 163,920 | 25,050 | 1,160,104 # Ransome & 
Advances to Customers and other A/es. ......... 157,458 8,554 21,523 | 9,122 | 123,464 29,568 | 151,370 13,947 111,164 95,735; 11,389 733,294 I Smith (Step 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | | | Triplex Safe 
DL ChisbcGGhaishaxske+ss0eswsnoo<se 15,781 1,325 , 3,721 | 5,935 23,557 | 9,260 | 13,823 236 | 10,306 | 18,919 | 2,641 105,504 JF Wake & De: 
Bank Promises Account ............0..0sec0e0. 7,921 405 1,425 695 6,791 | 2,872 | 8,688 506 6,973 | 4,942 | 920 42,138 : 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | } ' 4 | | | | Totals (£000 
tere ccs cane naneasade 6,220 | | 3,779}... 8,427 | | 2,514, 2,992)... | 23,982 i October 7, 1: 
ee eel te a ec a aie Ned 
801,142 | 39,514 | 162,460 | 55,391 | 714,816 ) 187,464 | 835,292 | 51,572 | 513,502 | 548,020 | 75,807 | 3,984,980 If January 1, 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Peed | | | | | 
ONE chs xb absssosa00sseksessneaeeee< 10-39; 11°54, 1060) 10-13 10-31 10-67 | 10°58; 10-72| 10:14, 10-48) 9-90 10-42 
aes ; LIABILITIES + | | | | | | : 
EO ccc li cennasccaessaedebasws 15,858 1,000 | 2,977 | 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 | 1,500 9,479 | 9,320 | 1,875 78,198 
EE CSc kirSthGksksek chs swseeesinsnse 11,250 | 1,000 | 2,976 850 10,000 3,700 12,911 | 1,180 8,500 9,320 | 1,000 , __ 62,687 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 758,253 | 36,189 152,786; 47,546 | 665,436 | 170,325 | 793,399 | 47,149 | 485,217-! 510,445 | 70,291 | 3,737,036 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. .............++ 15,781 | 1,325 3,721 5,935 | 23,557! 9,260 13,823 236 10,306 | 18,919 2,641 | 105,504 
ID 6 ok gs kas 400s s0sesvalneseed . i si | wae | oes 13 | 19 . | 1,507 | aes ' 16 | 98 1,555 : 
scoseenamscensel ettinemesnsine mesrsinonisest tnneshomanspse lL aeeceesented sameness nesemsnrselmwesemanestll ane ieee Sa fs Clothi 
801,142 | 39,514 | 162,460 55,391 | 714,816 | 187,464 835,292 51,572 | 513,502 | 548,020} 75,807 | 3,984,980 the schet 
= - iat con a 2 ace Ee Sa aaa a aE causa, -— ff being ex 
Shire," 
Leeds, n 
committ 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) sentative 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Aug. Slst. Shop 
; - ; oer Peer a ‘ Ecuador * Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Aug. 3lst. consultat 
i _London on Australia and N.Z. __Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala __ Sight ating rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. §, plus ©OM Hition Cg 
. : . : mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. Commi 
| Buying __ Seles Buying __ a Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at a 
. | yAus- | : x tAus- | ay, - 5 -03$ cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). R ion 
| Australia NZ. tralia | TN.Z. | fAustralia | tN.Z.} tratia TN.Z. El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2°51 colones per $ on Aug. 16th. on E 
: —_—_—_—_—_————_- og a re ae «| «(Venezucla* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Aug. 17th. pointe 
c.f. one nee ose 5 . ; rT] . ' 
Ord. | Air | Ord. | Air 135 124§ Air yO Ord. i355 | 32 ye Peru. Sight selling.rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Sept. 2nd. called “ 
Mail ®t Mail a) ” Mail | Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. oon 
Sight. .| 12693! 126#4] 1268 | 1268 | 125.4] 124%| 124,%| 124%] 1238 | 1253 | 1248 iieeoncnan 
30 days iat 1274| 126% | 126 eee ve | 1248 | 1244 | 123g | 125%; 12 Z OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
60 days; 127 | 1274) 1278 | 1278 |... | vv» | 1234 | 1236 | 1234 | 125§ 1 124 ss =e eee 
= days| 128f6) 128%! 1275 | 127% 1... |... | 1238 | 1238 | 1226 | ng. | 12488 Changed From To CHanged From To 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bill i % % . hs % 10 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. Amsterdam .... June 28,’41 3 24 Madrid ........ July 15, °35 5 i 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus postage. | Athens ........ Mar. 10,'42 5 6 Montreal....... Mar. 11, '35 ~~ F 
$ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days, = Belgrade ....... Feb. 1,°35 6} 5 Oslo........... May 12, '40 , 8 
60 days, 127}; 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125%; 30 days, 126%; 60 days, 126%; IN scissile April 9, 40 4 34 Paris .......... Mar. 17, 41 ; 3 
90 days, 1273 (plus postage). + Any Mail. Brussels ....... Jan. 25,'°40 2) 2 Pretoria ....... June 2, '41 3! 3 
‘ Bucharest...... Sept.17,’°40 34 3 Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, "35 ne al 
SOUTH AFRICA Budapest ...... Oct. 22,40 4 3 Rome ......... May 18, °36 5 ; 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) | Calcutta....... Nov. 28, °35 3 3 a Serer Sept. 16, '40 . ? 
£101 for T.T.; £101§ (sight) ; £1028, (30 days) ; £102.%, (60 days) ; £10288 (90 days). | Chile.......... June 13, °35 4 = 4ta Stockholm ..... May 29, 41 3} 
For Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £1004, £100%, £10128, £10138 and_£102,5. can tat «6S *. | tartch...... ... Nov. 25, °36 2 li 
ge From > ao (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for eanene ose oe * - at ; Tokio we ... 3°29 RRaw mater 
s Afri ea a a ee | ee! : Oneeeeereee ; 
oul ica and £99 for Rhodesia. poy peers April 8°43 3} 3 Wellington ..... July 20, ‘41 2 " ete | 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, °42 1 $ Dublin......... Oct. 26, °39 4 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to See a Ie neater id Gris 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. (a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and Arius. 



















































































































































1943 | October 16, 1943 THE ECONOMIST 539 
[A COMPANY RESULTS (October 1, 1943, to October 15, 1943) 
| a ea 
¥ es a Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
. fear ota \Deprecia- ‘ofit ‘or — —— 
t. | Sept, Company Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- | | 5 te = | 
, 24, ilecent rs Pref. Ord. | Rate To Free in Total Net Ord. 
3 | 1943 Div. | Div | Reserves | _ Carry Profit Profit Div. 
LI Forward 
44 yf — r ‘ a ee eee 
a un & | £ £ £ £ £ | £ % £ | £ | £ £ | % 
; 4,082 Canals, Docks Cc. | 1] 
18 6a Prince of Wales Dry Docks Swansea . | April30 | 28,797, 5,000| 18,856] 34,718 | 7,500} 10 | 10,353 | + 1,003 || 29,832] 17,646 | 7 
C Coal, Iron and Stee ! | 
77% ME pearson & Knowles’ Coal & Iron.... | June 30 | 55,779 7,815 |Dr. 412,185| Pe as as | + 7,815 || 30,454 | 580 | Nil 
Sheffield Forge 2. — Robie June 30 32,147 13,324 18,568 | } 7,665 18? 5,000 | + 659 |} 33,081 12,728 15 
| Financial, Lan Ce | 
04 7,58 1M associated London Properties. ...... | June 24| 152,697 16,943| 2216 // .. |... Rica w. | + 16,943 || 128,503 | Dr. 9,944 | Nil 
= Australian Estates Co.............. | Dec. 31 326,664 ose 57,271 75,547 || 17,083 | 19,200 at 20,000 | + 988 |} 275,591 39,492 24 
vad 3H I Hesketh Estates .......-.20ee000. Feb. 28 59,994 | »... 6,366 22,048 || 8,750| ... oF - | — 2,384 || 62,792 5,166 | Nil 
S 133 Shop Investments. ....---+++++s0e June 30 87,122 aay 15,323 25,791 5,500 | 9,000 | 6 | + 823 || 80,131 | 20,468 3 
© 88 6°, Trafford Park eo cane 7 aa oa June 30 102,034 10,887 17,846 85,312 a \ 22,750 oe | — 4,904 | 99,404 34,712 7 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | | | | | | 
Blackburn Aircraft ...... + ; Mar. 31! 316,757} 51,071 | 75,186 | 83,985 | 8113 40,840| 10 |; 25,000 | + 1,233 | 231,401 | 71,901 | 10 
Briggs Motor —. Age ial neuen: Dec. 31 326,922 | one | 78,180 | 123,177 a | 35,000 7 45,000 | — 1,820 | 345,918 77,649 7 
ubber | | | | 
\LTH Mipadbk RUbbEr... 5 ++ eee esses sees | Dec. 31 | 1,721 167 7,761 aed }-+ 167 28,566 | Dr. 5,008 | Nil 
British Rubber Estates of Java..... June 30 | Dr. 1,597 Dr. 9,377 3,834 aed — 9,377} 64,505 | Dr. 6,363 | Nil 
Raete MAMET... 50.++000c0reee June 30; 1,675 | | 2,006 12,566 ||... | + 2/006 || 17,880 | 2,969 | Nil 
~ [lambak Rubber ........000 20.000. Mar. 31 655 | | 55| 20,125)  ... i+ 55 || 34,891 8,112 | Nil 
up’ fy Ledang Bahru ........0.-....e0 ee, | July 31 1,365 | 823| 16,799||  ... | 1+ 823 || 10,635| 10,635! Nil 
ANB Bi erah Rubber «0... 6.-- esse es | Mar. 31 406 | Dr. 176\ 17,093||_—... | | |— 176 | 6,213 200 | Nil 
3 1943 Padang Jawa Rubber.............. | Mar. 31 122 | a | Dr. 1,291 1,477 || eid ia weap, 4 ae } — 1,291 || 6,827 1,646 | Nil 
’ Hi Rubber Estates of Ceylon .......... Dec. 31 8,469 500 4,969 6,611 | eas 3,675 23 | 2,000 | - 706 || 11,387 5,887 23 
64. 37-64 South Perak Rubber .............. June 30 | 213 a. Dr. 493 1,152 | ees ee wat aa | — 493 || 2,447 416 | Nil 
56, 10-70 Straits Plantations .:.............. Mar. 31 | 967 | | Dr. 6,408 1,359 | an 'Dr. 7,500 | + 1,092 i Dr. 2,751 |\Dr. 26,012 | Nil 
Bel decay I febing Rubber ........-. eee. | Mar. 31 217 | Dr. ‘467 Ten car 467 || 13,264 | Dr. “305 | Nil 
281215 -5 Tenasserim ~~ Sievailejassis: ash: oy : July 31 | 9,520 | | Dr. 468 5,377 || ie | — 468 | 860 | Dr. 6,568 | Nil 
5 : Pping | | | | \| | | | 
72) 22-34 Hh Wanchester Liners.....+++++e0ee04 | June 30} 83,272 | 33,272 | 56,288 || 11,443 16,695| 73 | | + 5,134) 73,637 | 23,637 | 73 
} Reardon — —. oa pawibiane+' savers | Mar. 31 202,442 | 79,549 87,773 | ae | 76,600 | 57 | | + 2,949 | 134,424 79,498 | 5% 
’ . ops an ores | : | | | | | 
“BS Tay fp Miletts Stores (1928) ose eeee eee | April30 34,869; 1,540; 8,857 | 20,487 || 3,000; + ~—«1,500| -72a.| 4,000 + 357 | 41,291 6,203 | -724. 
ea | ; \| i | | 
British Darjeeling We 8's sisineie esta _ Dec. 31 16,808 | ~ 787 | 6,492 8,476 || is 6,480 9 | + 12 | 16,484 6,166 | 9 
SR GI cou caw 5.c0sesecessne ; Dec. 31 178,567 | ab 40,987 59,411 | 5,250 | 36,036 1l — 299 || 101,834 48,339 ll 
ee Dec. 31 | 132,317 | ove 38,318 | 74,315 | one | 39,750 a5 1,432 | 107,918 57,918 | 15 
Pantiya Tea, &C. 1... eee e reese eee Dec. 31 | 4,483 | 250 1,310 1,574 | i | 1,250 | 4% 60 | 4,052 507 | 44 
Upper Assam — RE taterneekaes Dec. 31 105,959 ane 15,959 105,973 |} | 12,875 | 10 | 3,084 || 66,030 16,030 | 5 
rusts | | \| | | | 
S Atlas Electric & General Trust...... | Mar. 31; 274,919 | 115,983 271,148 111,453 | | | + 4,530 || 283,904 | 118,677 | Nil 
Capital & National Trust........... | July 31 | 47,507 | | 10,893 30,534 || 7,843 | | | + 3,050 || 45,329 9,851 | Nil 
——- J City & International Trust ......... | Aug. 31 | 62,120 | | 13,975 50,283 || 15,000 | ye | — 1,025 | 61,063 11,851 ; Nil 
| Finance & Industrial Trust......... June 30 | 4,957 | 3,236 6,510 || ss { | | 5,399 | — 2,163 4,227 2,915 | Nil 
| Agere. [yg Send American irust .. ae Aug. 31! 56,763 | 11,778 28,090 || 11,288 | «| 490 | 55,454 11,121 | Nil 
Aggre- ther Companies | | | | 
| Sate Fi Allied Industrial Services .»........ June 30| 231,612)... 51,400 | - 65,399 || 6,000, 28,125 | 30 | 17,509| — 225 | 229,820| 43,185! 30 
Aspro Limited.......... cece ee eees | June 30 | 278,701 8,239 | 102,720 121,562 13,750 62,500 25 | 25,000 | + 1,470 || 269,245 101,775 25 
—___. § Chambers Wharf & Cold Stores ..... | June 25 | 43,618 13,253 27,570 31,270 13,556 10,250 5 | 3,000 :* 764 || 40,804 24,972 15 
; Eastwoods SNES sok ios viview ot 50% | Mar. 31 | 54,939 he 12,998 43,925 | 5,250 | 7,500 5 aie + 248 | 60,917 35,035 8 
£ Gestetner (D.) .... cette eee eeeeees | Aug. 31 | 224,888 19,344 156,495 96,285 || 18,375 | 100,854 25 40,000 1 2,734 | 221,778 151,766 | 25 
Hickson, Lloyd & King ............ | June 30 | 30,175 1,668 | 13,275 21,522 || 5,000 | 6,414) 5 on | + 1,861 | 30,659 12,910; 5 
389,369 Hurst, Nelson GO. occ eseccceene | July 17 | 42,207 | 5,000 32,344 43,936 i\ 6,000 | 25,000 12% | | + 1,344 45,397 31,462 | 12} 
Kay & Co. (Engineers) Pears aweewe* ' May 31 | 20,498 1,432 | 8,816 12,681 || ae 6,875 ; 12} ne + 1,941 i 18,964 7,766 12} 
121,503 I Lever Brothers & Unilever ......... Dec. 31 | 6,028,834* en | 6,028,834 | 7,766,146 | 4,346,779 | 713,203 5 950,000s; + 18,852 || 5,835,589*| 5,835,589 5 
7,833 Leyland & Birmingham Rubber..... June 30 120,873 | 15,060 89,892 142,582 || 6,000 | 75,000 | 124 10,000 — 1,108 || 118,259 95,863 124 
148,064 I Linotype & Machinery............. June 30 111,782 | aie 91,418 146,025 BE \ ae wae | pi + 91,418 || 144,043 123,344 | Nil 
208,739 Odeon Theatres . . pai Ribena an se eceees June 26 | 1,261,555 | 166,929 245,524 | 93,789 , 71,025 15 1} + 2,115 || 1,534,775 119,242 10 
| 1,044,500 Parson’s Marine Steam Turbine eases | June 30 | 236,462 17,324 33,354 |} os | 19,015 12 sai | — 1,691 || 260,253 16,458 10 
| 1,160,104 Ransome & Marles Bearing ........ | June 30 | 124,399 | 105,056 181,928 || aes ! 70,000 20 | 35,000 56 || 121,134 103,567 20 
733,294 Smith (Stephen) & DN ee ioceine sspie ais | April 30 32,849 ie 14,980 20,882 || 6,590. | 8,250 Th wae 140 | 48,654 15,351 7h 
| Triplex Oe ae | June 30; 134,266 12,061 36,306 47,026 | ons 32,356 | 10 ea + 3,950 | 92,948 24,495 | 10 
— I roc ieigie as. 6-04:4:0/0-4 rs 0:0: June 30 47,141 5,747 | 22,622 27,375 || 10,200 \ 8,800 8 3,000 | + 622 || 43,657 19,516 | 8 
Totals (£000's) : ‘No. of Cos.| | || | 
co 23,932 J October 1, 1943, to October 15, 1943... | 52 | 11,742 | 152 7,656 10,123 || 4,736 | 1,582 1,193 | 145 || 11,634 7,411 | 
5,984,980 J January 1, 1943, to October 15, 1943.. | 1,570 | 331,206 | 27,934 | 142,100 | 235,647 } 35,901 | 86,152 16,271 | + 3,776 || 316,575 | 136,985 | ... 
a Pee kk | | : ' if | Dia Naakl ik of a \ 
10-42 } Free of Income Tax. * Net profit including dividends received from subsidiaries and allied companies. 
a (Continued from page 536) BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
| oot Oct. 5 Oct. 12 
3,737,036 , , 
ee INDUSTRY AND TRADE sie iis 1885 
1,555 3 ; 
— Clothing Concentration.—The Board of Trade announce that +. _ a 
| 3,984,980 Hf the scheme for the concentration of the clothing industry is now We. 1M, 40S Me fad. St. J. .... cece ccseccsees a oes 
being extended to cover the East and West Ridings of York- oe Sa. a oe ewt. . bene e tees sees tere eeeeees 14 9 14 9 
_____. J shire. This does not affect arrangements already in force in a meta - cw ()eeeeeecereteereeees 21 8 27 8 
Leeds, nor does it apply to the retail bespoke trade. An advisory Maize, Argentine, per ton, f.0.b. 0... 2.0.0... .00ee eee 10/0/0 10/0/0 
committee is being formed of employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives, OTHER FOODS 
; on : . POTATOES (per cwt.)— s. d. gq: id, 
hug. SIst. Shop Premises.—The President of the Board of Trade, after SONTAG 5: 6.0:6:0-5 cco sce cdernscmesicns veiniemedes 5 6 5 6 
t. doa consultation with the Chairmen of the Central Price Regula- : 2 
- = Committee and the London Local Price Regulation JUTE (per ton) — TERTALES 
1, 1941, at a has decided to appoint a new Committee for the Daisee 2/3 c.if. Dundee ..............cecceeeeeeetecs 39/5/0 39/0'0 
ndon Region to deal with the work under the Location of 
16th. Retail Businesses Order, 1942. Lord Swaythling has been an MISCELLANEOUS 
am. ‘pointed Chairman of the new Committee, which will be py inna GUNPANE so. oececccceccccsecesess per ton 9/14/6 9/14 « 
called “ The Local Retail Licensing Committee.” HIDES (per Ib.)— = 
ER CAPR LODO IDs 6s vic ccsinedines ss ceeecewew asec 0 9% 0 < 
_ ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935=100) VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
i Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 1 Oct. OMIM Y roc s:aisies sisiniviers inieein viene sicecmemsinesicineicia Nom. Noni 
ee TO 7 8. | ll 12 13 Caleutta: <....0% Uiave Scareiacmiecacd eidiatonn si mvalado~ Gresd'e-emei ore Nom. Non: 
o oF 1943 1943 1943 1943 | 1943 (e) Average for weeks ended October 2 and October 9. 
ee Se a ial ace 
5 ... 2k : | | ne AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
0 44 3 cops Siete ie wath nieiy:5 lo aps ia-sipts * 122-8 122-8 | 122-8 122-8 122-8 Oct. Oct. 
41 2 lt Baw materials... 182-3 182-3 | 182-3 182 +3 182-3 5, it. 
a 3h A plete Index............ 149.6 149.6 | 149.6 149.6 149.6 1943 1943 
ies ernie ——— —_—'— oe Cents Cent 
3%C«CS tHE | Mar. Aug. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. GRAINS (per bushel)— 
400 6 «St | — tw |lUe 13, . Wheat, Chicago, Dec. .......00000ccccccccceeecees 1514 1523 
41 33 3 ee 1937* | 1939 | 1942 1943 1943 Oats, Chicago, Dec Repo cscs ele ecacaibene aoelesie) atoleso wisigcareiceava iw ik 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
GCAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenolee 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
éxceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch:'52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued ..._ ... ... £12,000,000 

Paid-up Capital cee, wee eis 000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000,000 

——— £12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in' the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 

Reserve Fund ... en ca £3,250,000 


Special Currency Reserve... Mk a a £1,600,000 


Head Ofice: 741 GORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are p 

or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 
Paid-up Capital ... an oo oe oe om ree «+» £4,600,000 
Reserve Fund 000 


eee ove ove oe eee eve ove ow & 
Currency Reserve se a = ne oii abe we 2/000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter... 4,500,000 


£13,500,000 
es 


Court of Directors: 

D. F, ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F, V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E., 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches thoughout the States of VICTORIA, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 


of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Oredit and 
Drafts, also Circular Oredits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits. 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid Up Capital ... » a eee oo $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund oo ove eo owe ove $24,000,000 
Total Assets over pie ae a +»  $400,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. > 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch: : 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macugop, Manager. 


ECONOMIST : October 16, 1943 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... es =a s £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... es os --- £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,257,341 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 27th Feb., 1943 ... as £60,829,643 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, WwW. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital ... one oe ee. £5,000,000 

Paid-up Capital _... eos shes ase 000 

Farther Liability of Proprietors... eco 

Reserve Fun sine sie a 

Currency Reserve ... cas eee 
Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 

and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


* 1,770,000 
000 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- -  £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - = £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


~ Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~- £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 


INTERIM DIVIDEND. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of 
FOUR SHILLINGS per £5 share on Coupon No. 110 will be 
paid without deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptian 
Government and Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting t? 
6.192d., making 3s. 5.808d. net, on and after the 15th October, 
1943, at the National Bank of Egypt, in Alexandria at Rue 
Toussoun, or in London, at 6, King William Street, E.C.4. 

By order of the Board, 
T. D. KEY P , ors. 
ROBERT WALTON } Joint Managers 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 1st October, 1943. 

el 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


though in short supply can still be purchased daily up and down 
the country. Should any difficulty arise write to the Publisher 
at 20, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, and he will guarantee to supply you. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2.—Published weekly by THE Economist NEwsPaPER, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, October 16, 1943. 
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